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“ DOCK ”: “ BAIL-DOCK.” 

Dickens puts Fagin into the dock for trial, and 
we all know perfectly well what he means ; yet the 
history of the word presents some difficulty. On 
the one hand, as I will presently show, it seems 
doubtful whether the word so used can have been 
quite familiar to the first readers of ‘Oliver Twist’; 
and on the other, we have apparent evidence that 
it was not uncommonly used as early as the six- 
teenth century. Richardson has two notable 
examples. 

From Warner, ‘ Albion’s Eogland,’ iii. 18 (1589): 
Sterne Minos and grim Radymant detcend their duskie 


roomes ; 
The docke was aleo cleare of ghosts adjorn’d to after- 
doomes. 
From Ben Jonson, ‘ The Alchemist,’ v. 4 :— 
Here will be officers presently: bethink you 
Of some course suddenly to ‘scape the duck, 
For thither you ‘ll come else, 
We may assume that the two passages speak of 
the same thing ; and in our day no one would 
doubt—at least at first sight—what is the thing 
meant.* But Whalley, who edited Ben Jonson 


* We shall probably discard the guess hazarded by 
Col. Cunningham, who tome years since re-edited Gif- 
furd’s Ben Joneon. He was puzzled, as I have been, 
over the word and its mcaning; and he suggests that it 
may have meant “a flogging, and perhaps branding, on 
the posteriors” ! 


about the middle of last century, has this note : 
“ Dock: some apartment in Newgate or Bride- 
well. In the former is a place called the Bail- 
dock.” And Gifford copies this note without an 
additional word. Whalley seems to have taken 
little pains in the matter; bis note is vague and 
unsatisfactory ; Gifford obviously took no pains at 
all. One thing, however, is clear—that neither of 
them had ever heard of the dock in a criminal 
court, for even at the Old Bailey, which adjoins 
Newgate, by no stretch of language could the dock 
be called ‘‘an apartment in Newgate.” Yet 
Gifford’s edition of Ben Jonson was published 
only four-and-twenty years before ‘ Oliver Twist’; 
so that the more recent familiarity of the word 
may be due in great measure to Dickens, 


Whalley’s mention of the “ bail-dock” sent me 
to the ‘N. E. D.’ It is there defined, from the 
Scots Magazine, 1753, ‘a small room taken from 
one of the corners of the court, and left open at 
the top, in which during the trials, are put some of 
the malefactors.” The examples cited are from the 
seventeenth century, all but one from Charles 
Lamb. In his ‘ Quakers’ Meeting’ (‘ Elia,’ first 
series, quoted), he says that in reverie during the 
long silence, he ‘‘ saw Fox in the bail-dock, when 
he was lifted up in the spirit,” &. Fox himself, 
in his account of his trial (‘ Harl. Mise,’ vol. vi.) 
does not mention a bail-dock; but he tells us 
something which may help our present inquiry. 
He says: “I, George Fox, being called before the 
Judges, was put among the felons and murtherers, 
and there stood amongst them above two hours, 
the people and the Justices and the Judge gazing 
upon me.” And Ellwood, the Quaker (also quoted), 
who, like Fox, was prosecuted for refasing the oath 
of allegiance, describes matters to the same effect. 
“T was carried to the Old Bailey Sessions. I was 
one of the last that was called, which gave me the 
advantage of hearing the pleas of the prisoners and 
discovering the temper of the Court. As soon as 
I was called, I stept nimbly to the bar, and stood 
upon the stepping.” His refussl to swear ‘‘ was 
enough tothem, ‘ Take him away,’ said they; and 
away I was taken, and thrust into the Bail-dock to 
my other Friends, who had been called before me.” 
From comparison of these passages we may fairly 
conclude (though Ellwood’s “Take him away ” 
might perhaps suggest a more remote place) that 
the “‘ bail-dock ” was very much the same as that 
which is now called the “dock”; but with this differ- 
ence, the floor was lower, making a sort of well, 
with steps up to “the bar,” and in the lower pen 
were huddled all sorts of “ malefactors,” each 
awaiting his trial ; the more humane fashion being 
comparatively modern, by which each is brought 
up separately, or two or more if tried concurrently. 
And bere I may give my own opinion, that Warner's 
words above quoted must beyond question speak 
of a dock or bail-dock such as I bave now sup- 
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posed. The of Ben Jonson by itself 
might be doubtfal ; But, in spite of Whalley, it will 


surely be ruled by the greater certainty in Warner’s 


case. 

But now let us observe the apparent fact that 
for a long time both these words were at once for- 
gotten and preserved. I think that “the dock” 
must have been a popular, or cant word in Ben 
Jonson’s day and before it. With the slang of his 
time he was well acquainted. It was as good as 
anknown to literary men of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, Whalley and Gifford, at 
least in the sense which we attach to it. On the 
whole it would seem that both ‘‘ dock ” and “ bail- 
dock " must have had an enduring life ia the pre- 
cincts and neighbourhood of Newgate ; and accord- 
ing to my theory the word ‘‘dock” was made 
familiar to all of us by Dickens. In connexion 
herewith we may ask, How came Charles Lamb to 

of “the bail-dock”? As we have seen, 

‘ox, whom he cites, does not use it. Did Lamb, 
then, use it as an archaic word, picked up from 
books ; or as current and heard by him? I cannot 
tell, but we may well remember that Lamb's 
schooldays were spent within a few hundred yards 
of Newgate and the Old Bailey. Did people in 
those still speak of the bail-dock? Oan it 
ever, | wonder, be heard, even to this day? 

My note has ran on much longer than I anti- 
cipated ; and even now I have not raised the 
question how the word came to be so applied. 
“To dock” means to cut; it might therefore be 
only a part cut off from the rest of the court. One 
is tempted to think of it as a place where men, 
like ships, might be “ran in” and overhauled ; 
but this may savour of “ comic philology.” If the 
matter be of sufficient interest, perhaps some one 
will be able to contribute further information as 
to some or all of these points, on which I have 
spoken mainly by conjectare. C. B. Movunr. 


THE FIRST BOOK IN THE WORLD ON 
SWIMMING, 

The first book in the world on swimming was 
published in the year 1538; it is in Latin, and 
was written by N. Wynman, Professor of Lan- 
guages at Ingolstadt. It was reprinted in 1623, 
1638, and 1644; but though these reprints are 
exact of the body of the book, with the exception 
of a few errors corrected, they all leave out Wyn- 
man’s title, dedication, &. Of late years much 
curiosity bas existed about this, the earliest book 
on the subject. In my ‘List of Works on Swim- 
ming,’ 1868, I only gave the title, but in m 
edition now preparing I shall give a rather full 
account. As only one of the original is 


known in England, I am glad to be able to say | 


that a learned German professor has given us a 
faithful reprint, with 157 most interesting notes, in 


which he corrects numerous errors into which 
previous writers had fallen. The most important 
note fixes Wynman’s nationality as a German 
Swiss, and not a Dutchman, as was assumed by 
Thevenot in ‘L’Art de Nager,’ first published in 
1696, but written some years before, as Thevenot 
died in 1692. 

Thevenot’s ‘Art of Swimming’ is perhaps the 
most celebrated work on the subject, but though 
he mentions Wynman as one of the two previous 
writers on swimming, he made no use of his work, 
nor does he say he has ; in fact, it may be doubted 
if he ever saw it. There is no copy of Wynman’s 
book in the Paris libraries now.* Thevenot took 
a much easier course than that of compiling from 
Wynman and Digby, by simply translating the 
latter and quietly saying he made some use of 
him. Thevenot, not being able to swim himself, 
in doing this took the safest course. 

The short title of the reprint is, “‘ Nicol Wyn- 
manni Colymbetes, sive de arte natandi...... von 
Dr. Karl Wassmannsdorff, Heidelberg, 1889.” I 
take “ Colymbetes” to mean “‘a swimmer”; the 
rest of the original title says it is ‘‘a jovial 
dialogue and pleasant to read,” of which another 
French writer, the Abbé de la Chapelle (1775), has 
fallen foul in a treatise on a life preserver he 
invented. This book passed through several edi- 
tions not only in France, but in various other 
countries—two in Germany ; but it was pointed 
out in 1886+ that no French copy had got into the 
British Museum. Though the Abbé was so cele- 
brated, being a member of our Royal Society, no 
biographer gives his Christian name. I saw the 
book in the Bibliothéque Nationale last year. De 
la Chapelle not only discusses the question whether 
man swims naturally, which he decides in the 
negative, but analyzes several treatises on swim- 
ming ; and it is thus that, writing of Wynman, he 
says that, instead of being jovial, he knows nothing 
on earth so flat, so trivial, or so simple, and that 
his historical digressions never relate to his sub- 
ject. It is all fables, superstitions, and trivialities, 

here is not an original observation, unless it is 
when Wynman says, ‘‘I cannot understand how 
it is that my efforts in swimming are less favoured 
in cold water than in hot”; and he tells his papil 
he can believe this as he has tried it. The editor 
explains the words of praise on the title by com- 
parison with other publications of the period, 
showing that they were quite common and little 
more than publishers’ puffs. Not only does the 
Abbé de la Chapelle follow Thevenot in calling 


* I should esteem it a favour if one of your corre- 
spondents in Paris would kindly ascertain this for cer- 
tain as regards the Bibliothéque Nationale, where I 
first saw the reprint of ‘ Colymbetee.’ 

¢ In an admirable article, by Guy C. Rothery, in 
oo United Service Mag., advocating the teaching 
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Wynman a Dutchman, but in 1893 the authors of 
the Badminton volume on ‘Swimming,’ the most 
“up to date” work published on the subject, 
perpetuate the error. 

For a long time it was a puzzle to me how our 
French writers could call the author of a book 
mepey ae at Augsburg, in Germany, a Dutchman ; 

t at last it occurred to me that they never could 
have seen the original German edition, but only 
one of the reprints mentioned above, which are 
all three issued from Leyden, in Holland. I think 
this view is confirmed on referring to what Theve- 
not says. Not having the first edition of ‘ L’Art de 
Nager’ here (Bodleian) to refer to, I quote from 
the first English translation of 1699. In the pre- 
face, which is unpaged, he says bis 
“is the first treatise of this kind that bas ever appeared 
in the French tongue, nor do I know of but two that 
have in any other, the one of Everard Digby, an English 
Man, whereof I have here made some ure; the other of 
one Nicholas Winman, a Dutch Man.” 

From his putting Digby first, I think it may 
fairly be inferred that Thevenot thought him the 
earlier writer, and that he bad only seen the Dutch 
reprints, which leave out all indications of the 
date and place of first publication and the author’s 
profession. Moreover, Thevenot would think it a 
matter of very little moment, if Wynman was not 
a Frenchman, to what country he belonged. It is 
only in our day, from the just importance that 
is being given to swimming, that the matter 
becomes one of interest. 

This is, shortly, how Dr. Wassmannsdorff arrives 
at the nationality. With every appearance of 
truth, he assumes that Pampirus (expert), who in 
the dialogues answers Erotes (questioner), is Wyn- 
man himself, and he gathers therefrom that the 
mother of Pampirus (¢.¢., Wynman) took him when 
a boy to the watering-place of Leuk (on the Rhine, 
Switzerland), where he acquired bis first know- 
ledge of swimming. He was a pupil at Zurich. 
We next find him (some hundreds of miles away) 
attending the grammar school of Breslau (Northern 
Germany). He studied at Vienna; he rescues 
people from the Danube, near Ingolstadt ; speaks 
of the river Aare, of the lake of Geneva, of Rhein- 
felden, of the Danube whirlpool, and of Schaff- 
hausen; and the words ‘‘our Rhine,” in which 
he has been swimming many a time, seem to 

t Wynman’s German origin beyond question. 

urthermore, in the “ Commendatio,” says our 
German editor, with which the book concludes, 
and where he appears no longer as Pampirus, 
Wynman calls himself a German. Perhaps from 
the above a native of Switzerland might contend 
that Wynman was a Swiss. 

Wynman apologizes for frequent digressions 
from his subject, on the ground of its not being 
prolific or extensive. Things have somewhat 
altered since his time, as it now requires a Bad- 


minton volume of 450 pages to deal with it pro- 


perly. 

Notwithstanding an assertion to the contrary, 
I have not been able to trace a single book in 
French or English that in any way copies or uses 
Wynman. It would be interesting to know what 
libraries of the world possess the first edition of 
1538. I believe the British Museum copy is the 
only one in the British Isles. 

Dr. Wassmannsdorff gives a photo-facsimile of 
the title-page, and says that he was unfortunately 
unable to reprint in the same type as the original. 
When I say that this is in italics, many will think, 
with me, that it is a matter of high congratulation. 
Even a little of this type looks dry ; one page is an 
infliction, more is an outrage. ‘Tn fact, I should 
say that, without his knowing it, this was the chief 
cause of De la Chapelle’s finding the book so dry: 
to me it has been of the utmost interest. 

However much other things have altered in 
four centuries and a half, one custom, at least, 
remains the same. Having given Erotes his 
swimming lesson, Pampirus asks bis young friend 
to accompany him home, in order that they may 
get an “inward wet.” THomas. 

Clifford’s Inn, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY : 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6 8, xi. 1056, 443; xii. 321; 7 8S, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102; 8 8. i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522; 
iii. 183 ; iv. 384; v. 82, 284, 504; vi, 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii, 63, 208. 


Vol. XLIV. 

Pp. 19 b, 24 b, 191 b, 194 a, 396 a. “To per- 
sonally approach”; “to publicly withdraw”; “to 
substantially yield”; ‘‘to unduly favour”; ‘‘to 
completely arm.” 

P. 30 b, For ‘* Blayds” read Blaydes. 

P, 43 b. For “‘ Shircross” read Thriscross. 

P, 44. Richard Patrick was at Beverley in 1794, 
in which year he became Vicar of Sculcoates, He 
wrote also ‘ Adventures of a Hull Eighteen-penny 
Token,’ anon., 1811 ; ‘ ical, Commerical, 
and Political Essays,’ anon., 1812, edited by E. H. 
Barker) ; he contributed essays to Nos. v. and vi. 
of the Classical Journal; he died 9 Feb., 1815, in 
his 47th year (not ‘‘ aged 45”), and was buried in 
the churchyard at Sculcoates under a monument 
prepared by himself, consisting of monastic tomb- 
stones from Hull and Swine, which had been used 
by Henry VIII. in building the fortifications of 
Hall, and were discovered by Patrick in 1808, 
when some of the walls were removed. A broad- 
side account of this monument and its ancient 
inscriptions was printed. See further Gent. Mag., 
1794, 1210; 1812, ii. 467; Tickell’s ‘ Hull,’ 
902 ; Thomson's‘ Autob.,’ 1847, p. 37; 
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‘Memoir of Dykes,’ 1849, p. 187 ; Barker's ‘ Lit, 
Anecd.,’ 1852, i. 119 ; G. Pryme’s ‘ Recollections,’ 
1870, p. 28; Frost’s. ‘Address’; Newsam and 
Holland, ‘Poets of Yorkshire’; Corlass’s ‘ Hull 
Authors’; Symons’s ‘ Hullinia,’ 146. 

P, 44 b. Samuel Patrick assisted Ainsworth 
also in the Ist ed. of his ‘ Latin Dict.’; he is styled 
LL.D. on the title of the 2ad ed., 1746. 

P. 45 a. ‘ Ath. Cant.,’ i, read ii. 

P. 45. Simon Patrick. His consecration, ‘ Life 
of Stillingfleet,’ 1710, p. 77; the sermon was 
preached by J. Scott, printed in his ‘Sermons,’ 
1704; John Edwards ded. to him ‘ Remarkable 
Texts,’ 1692, ii. ; W. Lowth praises his Commen- 
taries, ‘ Reading Script.,’ 1726; on Patrick and 
Da Moulin, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, p. 253. 

P. 46. Topledy, comparing Bunyan and Patrick, 
says the latter is “stiff, sapless, tedious, heavy, 
lifeless, unevangelical,” &c., ‘ Works,’ 1841, p, 12. 

Pp. 46-7. Patrick’s Works. ‘Divine Arithmetic,’ 
serm. on death of Jacomb, 1659 ; ‘ Necessity of 
Frequent Communion’; ‘Jesus and the Resur- 
rection Justified,’ 2 parts; ‘ Four Disc. to Clergy 
of Dio. Ely,’ 1704; ‘ Devout Christian,’ 1711, 
1730 ; ‘Christian Sacrifice,’ 1690, 1732 ; ‘ Advice 
to a Friend,’ Camb., 1838 ; ‘ Book for Beginners,’ 
Oxf., 1840; ‘ Heart’s Ease,’ Pickering, 1847 ; 
‘ Disc. concerning Prayer,’ Pickering, 1848. Patrick 
received his early schooling at Hull, where his 
autograph remains io a book in the library attached 
to the chapel in Bowlalley Lane. Gent, ‘ Hist. of 
Ripon,’ i. 96, says he was born at Beverley, the 
corporation of which town sent him a complimentary 
letter on becoming Bp. of Ely. 

P. 47. S. Patrington. See Bale, ‘Illust. M. 
Brit. Scriptor.,” 1548, fo. 182; Pits, ‘ Rel. Hist. 
de Reb. Angl.,’ 1619, pp. 596-7 ; ‘ Fasti Ebor.,’ 
i. 379; Poulson’s ‘ Holderness,’ ii. 449 ; Cowie, 
*MSS. 8. John’s, Camb.,’ 1842, p. 42; Leland 
says his eloquence drew ‘‘incredibilis ad eum 
audiendum concursus.” 

P. 50. Pattenson. See Hammond, ‘ Directory 
and Liturgy,’ 1646, p. 63. 

m 64. Pattison. See Ourll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
P. 68 b, For “ Settringham ” read Settrington. 
P. 69 a, lines 23, 25. For ‘‘at” read in. 

P. 77 b. For “installed” read instituted. 

P. 101. Paver. An article upon biw, ‘ The Doom 
of English Wills,’ appeared in one of Dickens’s 
periodicals, 

Pp. 106-7. George Payne. Two of his Hall 
Sermons were printed there, 1809, 1812; see 
Frost's ‘ Address’; Page, ‘Fish Street Church,’ 
1889, p. 2! ; Morell, ‘ Hist. Philos.,’ 1846, ii. 186; 
M‘Cosh, ‘ D.vine Government,’ 1850, p. 284. His 
‘Elements of Mental and Moral Science,’ 5th ed., 
1862 ; his ‘ Doctrine of Original Sin’ was criticized 
by James Meikle in ‘The Edenic Dispensation,’ 
1850 ; he also wrote a ‘ Manual of Congregational 


Principles’ (4th ed.), which Geo. Turner answered 
in ‘ Democratic Ecclesiasticism,’ 185!. 

P. 124 a, Payne’s ‘ Repentance,’ ed. 2, 1708. 

P. 127. Paynell. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. viii. 
248, 380. 

Pp. 129 a, 186 b. For “ Cayley” read Caley. 

P. 136. J. Peachell. See ‘Autob.’ of Bp. 
Patrick, p. 229. 

P. 138. Prof. Peacock. See De Morgan, 
‘ Aritbm. Books,’ 1847, pref., &c. 

P. 152. Bp. Z. Pearce helped Bp. Tho. Newton 
in bis books. 

P. 169 a. Hearne doubts whether Pearson wrote 
‘Christ’s Birth not mistimed,’ ‘Collectanes,’ iii. 
443. J. Pell wrote ‘Easter not mistimed,’ 262 b. 
Did he write both ? 

P. 171. Bp. Pearson. John Johnson calls him 
“our incomparable Pearson,” ‘ Vade Mecum,’ 1731, 
ii, p. xlv; Blackwall, ‘‘the admirable Bp. Pear- 
son,” ‘ Sacred Classics,’ 1737, ii. 

P. 173 b. For “ Admonitions” read Adminis- 
trations. 

P. 175. Sir Richard Pearson. See Atkinson’s 
* Woithies of Westmoreland,’ 1850, ii. 258-266 ; 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ii. 348, 396, 498 ; iii. 193. 

P. 196 b, 1. 12 from foot. For “as” read at. 

P. 197. Peckitt painted glass at Strawberry Hill 
for Horace Walpole, ‘ Letters,’ 1840, v. 203; see 
also ‘ Corresp, of Walpole and Mason,’ 1851, i. 192, 
198, 210, 237; Yorksh. Arch. Jour., ii. 372, iii. 
106, iv. 363. 

P. 198 a, |. 11. For “ Yorkshire” read York. 

P. 205 a. For “a child to her” read her child. 

P. 207. John Peel. See ‘N. & Q.,’7"5S. x. 
281, 369 ; xi. 9, 216. 

P. 219 b, line 20, For ‘‘ my” read his. 

P. 234. Pegge wrote an ‘Examination of 
Middleton’s Eaquiry into Miraculous Powers.’ 

P. 247 ». Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ vi., is 
addressed to the Hon. Henry Pelham. 

Pp. 251 b, 257 b, 259 b. For “ Lyne ” read Lyme. 

Pp. 261-2. John Pell. See Life of Leibnitz in 
* Theodicée,’ 1760, i. 238; ‘ Liters Cromwellii,’ 
1676, p. 110; see above under Bp. Pearson ; his 
sister Mrs, Bathshua Makia kept a school at 
Tottenham, and wrote an ‘ Essay on the Education 
of Gentlewomen,’ 1673; she was tutoreses to 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., Gran- 
ger, ii. 392. 

P. 263 a. For Kennet ” read Kennett (xxxi. 5). 

P. 264. William Pell. See Miall, ‘Congreg. in 
Yorksb.,’ p. 75. In 1644 one Wm. Pell was minis- 
ter of Holton, Suffolk, W. Dowsing’s ‘ Journal.’ 

P. 274 b. Edw. Pellham’s book was reprinted 
in vol. viii, of Arber’s ‘ English Garner.’ 

issued separately : ’s Supper, 2 parts ; 
Charity ; Honility ; God's Love 
Time; Prayer; Holiness, 8vo., 1695. In his 


high royalist ‘Sermon,’ preached before the Judges 
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at Westminster Abbey 30 Jan. , 1683-4, dedicated 
to Sir Geo. Jefferyes, L.C.J., he says he bas been 
threatened before for preaching such sentiments. 

_P. 280 a, Pemberton. See Oldham, ‘ Juvenal 
xiii.’ 

P. 281 b. “ Poorly off” ? 

P. 283. W. Pemble. Tombs was one of his 
papils, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, p. 249; and Edw. 

igh another, ‘Analecta,” 1647, pref.; of his 
works, No, 6 was edited by Richard Capel. 

P. 290. Henry Pendlebury. Tillotson’s publi- 
cation of the ‘Treatise on Transubstantiation ’ is 
stated in ‘ Sacrificium Missaticum,’ 1768. There 
were editions of ‘Invisible Realities’ and ‘ Bocks 
Opened’ in 1711. Some of his sermons were 
reprinted by R. R. Slate in ‘ Select Nonconformist 
Remains,’ Bury, 1814. William, son of William, 
and grandson of Henry Pendlebury, conformed, 
and me Rector of Burythorpe and Vicar of 
Acklam, East Yorkshire; three of his sermons 
were printed. 

P. 291 a, 1. 3 from foot. For “ missalicum ” read 
missaticum. 

P. 291 b. After ‘ Thoresby’s Corresp.,’ insert “i.” 

Pp. 300, 410, 412, Ralegb, Raleiyb. 

P, 302. Penkethman is mentioned in Randolph’s 
* Muses Looking Glass,’ 1668, p. 166. 

P. 304, James Penn. See ‘D. N. B.,’ xxxv. 
290 a, 

P. 331 b, Foreness. ? Furnese, 

P. 333 a, For “ Warke” read Warire. 

P. 346. ig 4 See ‘Life of Whitgift’ in 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Eccl. Biog.’; Hooker, ed. Keble ; 
Hammond, ‘ Lawful Magistrate,’ 1644, p. 26. 

P. 351 b. For ‘* Worth” (bis) read Wath. 

Pp. 351-2. For “ Memorials of Ripon Church” 
read Memorials of the Church of Ripon. 

P. 365 a. For ‘‘ Verris” read Verrio. 

P. 368 b. Perceval. His treatise on ‘ Apostolical 
Siccession’ was recommended by Dean Hook, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6S. iv. 65. 

P. 375. Audeon” ? Audoen. 

P. 391 a. For “ Cuallercoat ” read Cullercoats. 

P, 404 a. For “ Wilton” read Witton ? 

P, 435 b. For “ Bottisford read Bottesford. 

438-9. Bp. Percy. See Mathias,‘ P. of L.’ 
r- 

P. 440 a. Wm. Percy. See ‘ Whitby Charta- 
lary,’ Surtees 

P, 441 b. Wm. Percy. There is a letter from 
Theodore Marcilius, Paris, 1585, to Wm., Charles, 
and Rd, Percy, sons of Earl of Northumberland, 
pref. to ‘ Aurea Pythagoreorum Carmina,’ Lond., 
1673. W. ©. B. 


Parisn Councits Recorps.—The Local 
Government Act, 1894, hands over to the parish 
councils all documents which are not purely 
ecclesiastical. As many of the rural councils are 


composed of illiterate men, and of few who can | 


either read or understand documents written in 
Latin or Medieval English, what security have 
either ourselves or posterity that records of price- 
lees value may not Co duneped as ‘‘uvtidy ” or 
**useless”? I koow many men who consider that 
all such that do not refer to existing parishioners, 
but only to bygone days, are unworthy of pre- 
servation. Cannot something be done to avert 
their ignorant destruction before it is too late? 
The old clergy, as an educated body of men, were, 
ag a general rule, far safer custodians than Hod 
& Co., although I have known some (whose only 
interest in the locality was limited by their incuw- 
bency) treat with disregard both records and 
registers that did not contain existing names of their 
parishioners ; and one, fresh from a new London 
church, actually boasted and looked for applause 
for having burnt ‘‘ all the unbound and untidy old 
books and papers he found in the parizh chest.” 
As our Bishops’ Registers are unhappily often in- 
complete, it is of great consequence to preserve all 
parochial documents, whether they be registers or 
ancient vestry books, which often bring authentic 
roof of both family and parish affairs, and to 
awyers and antiquaries are of ier value. 
. T. J, Moore, 
Frampton Hall, Boston, 


‘* Four CORNERS TO MY BeD.”—In Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s new novel ‘ Noémi,’ the author introduces 
what he calls “the peasant’s prayer, common in 
Quercy and Périgord as in England :— 

Al let you mé coutsi 

Cinq antsels y trobi : 

Doux al capt, trés as pés, 

Et la mayré de Diou al met.” 
In a note he says: “ Equivalent to our ‘ Four 
corners to my bed ; two angels at my head ; two 
to bottom ; two to pray; two to bear my soul 
away.’” (‘ Noémi,’ p. 206). The French form may 
be as new to others as it is to me. 

W. Sparrow Simpson, 


Tue Sounp or v, AND THE SymBoL For It.— 
I observe in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. viii. 370, the ques- 
tion, “ When or how the two sounds, u and », 
originated, as they were once interchangeably 


used. 

The difficulty here raised is due to the confusion 
of sound with symbol. Only the symbols were 
confused, but not (generally speaking) the sounds, 
The facts about the symbols cam only be ascer- 
tained from the inspection of MSS., or by consulting 
books—such as Arber’s reprints or my ‘ Specimens 
of English Literature ’"—in which the old spelling 
is reproduced. 

The difficulty - a with Latin, The word now 
spelt vivus is hardly ever so spelt in a MS. of any 
antiquity, unless it is written in capital letters. 
The Latin word, pronounced weewdds, was phonetic- 
ally spelt uiuus; it being understood that the 
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symbol u, when occurring before another vowel, 
had the sound of w. But the Latin w passed into 
the sound of » before the comparatively modern 
Romance languages were developed, the symbol 
remaining unaltered. Hence arose the usual 
medieval practice of using u (before another vowel) 
with the sound of v. 

The Latin symbol V was ly a capital letter, 
representing the sound of u as a vowel and 
a consonant, in inscriptions, and frequently in 
writing, when used initially. Hence, in M.E. 
MSS. we find vp for up, vs for us, and the like. 
The confasion is not great when it is understood. 
The rales are, read u before another vowel as v; 
and read initial » before a consonant asu. The 
exceptions are not numerous, and do not much 
trouble us when we have once formed a right 
_— aon reader will now understand why the 
eleventh eclogue in s ‘Shepheardes Calen- 
dar,’ in the edition of 1579, is headed thus, 
‘*Nouember. Aigloga vndecima.” I may add 
it perfectly useless of 

penser when we are speakin i 
they are diplomatically 

There is no trouble in Anglo-Saxon. The v- 
sound is represented by an /, usually between two 
vowels ; thus the A.-S. ofer is precisely the modern 
English over, unless (as is likely) the o was some- 
what more open and somewhat shorter; which 
does not affect the present question. 

Neither is there any difficulty in Welsh, where 
the symbol for f is f, and the symbol for v is /. 
Unquestionably the use of vto represent the sound 
of our v was a very great improvement in printing. 
It is extraordinary to find how late itis. In the 
first folio of Shakespeare (1623), we still find haue 
for have. But I find the modern have in Howell’s 
‘Instructions for Foreign Travel,’ dated 1642. I 
suppose it came into more general use about 1640; 
though a few earlier instances occur, It is sur- 
prising, for instance, to find the spelling have, &c., 

Roy’s ‘Rede Me,’ printed in 1528. But this 
book was printed at Strasburg, which possibly 
accounts for it. W. Sxear. 


A Norra Lrscotysnire Game,—The following 
cutting from the Grimsby News of 25 Oct. may 
interest your readers, or, at least, such of them 
as worship at the shrine of golf. The place referred 
to is Cleethorpes, near Grimsby, on the coast :— 


“* Well, I never thow’t the owd bank would ‘ev come 


only those who bave lived in the place for at least 
twelve years will know, Many years it was the 


side to another, like a football from player to player, and 
many « hard knock was received in the struggle for 
supremacy by the two sides, bence its alternative local 
name ‘Shin-up.’ How the word ‘cabsow’ grew is a 


matter of speculation. Certainly -five years ago 
it was quite common in our local Ae a 


It would be interesting to know if name and 
game are found elsewhere. 
Herpert Stormer. 
Primrose Club. 


A Novet Maraiace Norice.— 

“The Pall Mall Gazelle recently contained the follow- 
ing advertisement, under the heading ‘ Marriage’: “ Dun- 
ton: Bri November 12, 1892, William F. Dunton to 
Emma M, A. Brigge, both of London; without legal 
ceremony. Recorded before the — clerk of the 
Legitimation League, Albion - walk - chambers, Leeds, 
July 19, 1895," 

Is this wortby of a place in ‘ N. & Q.’? 
AYEAHR. 


Deats.—A query concerning the 
date and place of Smollett’s death and burial was 
inserted in 7" S. ix. 408, but received no response. 
The biographical notices of him differ on these 
pointe. The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ will soon have to 
consider the matter, as is evident from the in- 
clusion of his name in the lists just published in 
the Atheneum, so it may be worth while to insert 
> *N. & Q.’ two contemporary notices of his 

eatb. 
On the third page of the London Evening- Post, 
Tuesday, 15 Oct., to Thursday, 17 Oct., 1771, the 
first of the deaths recorded is as follows :— 

“ On the 20th of September, at Pisa, Dr, Smollet.” 

The Westminster Journal and London Political 
Miscellany, from Saturday, 19 Oct., to Saturday, 
26 Oct., 1771, has on its third e, in very small 
type, this circumstantial item of intelligence :— 

“Dr. ee orn, on the 17th of 
Sept, and was on the 19th in the English bury- 


ing-ground.”’ 
Joun RanpDAtt. 


Hioucate.—Antiquaries who are interested in 
the memorials of Hig may be glad to know of 
a “find” which I made the other day while en- 
gaged in a search among the papers in the Muni- 
ment Room of Fulham Palace. Oa one of the 
shelves, begrimed with the dust of ages, I dis- 
to be an original Register arriages of High- 
gate Chapel. From certain papers which I found 
put up with the book, I am inclined to think the 
register was sent to the bishop in connexion with 
a matter in which he was concerned, but had never 
been returned. The book is inscribed ae 
of Marriages by E. Y.” (Edward Yardley, M.A.). 
It commences in 1721 and runs to 1769. The 
book contains miscellaneous memoranda of interest, 
including “Dr. Atterbury’s Profits of High Gate 
Chapel” and 4 list showing the succession of 


= 


a 
0 
to this, why it's nutthing more than “cabeow,”’ one of 
the native Megs was overbeard to remark on Saturday 
when crossing the golf links. What ‘cabsow’ means 
every man was supposed to play it. The game somewhat ‘ 
resembled hockey, more so than golf. All that was ; 
needed was a good ground ash stick, well turned up at 
the end, and s wooden ball, With more or less well ' 
defined rules the ball was sent by the sticks from one | 
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en’ Highgate Chapel from 1565 to 1758. 
I have little doubt that, if a courteous application 
Temple or to his in, the 

v. G. S. Pownall, by the tfal owners, the 
book would be restored to Ay —y At 
any rate, this note in ‘N. & Q.’ will serve to fix 
the whereabouts of the truant volume, even if the 
rector of Finchley (the Rev. W. E. Batty, M.A.) 


takes no steps in the matter. 
Cuas, Jas, Fheer. 
Queries, 
We must request dents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Occupation or THe Istz Diev sy a Brrrisu 
Force.—Can any of your readers contribute any 
details, or indicate sources of information concern- 
ing the occupation of the Isle Diea by an English 
force of 4,000 men under General Doyle, in Septem- 
ber, 1795? The object of the expedition was to 
assist the Comte d’Artois—afterwards Charles X. 
—and about 1,500 troops (emigrés), in effecting a 
janction with the Royalist forces, a project, how- 
ever, which was abandoned, the prince making no 
attempt to land in France, but, after receiving 
visits from the Chouan leaders, returning to Eng- 
land. The British troops were thereupon recalled. 


The correspondence of Sir John Warren, who ie 


superintended the embarkation and disembarkation 
of the expedition, has not, I believe, been pub- 
lished, but would doubtless supply mach interest- 
ing information. The captain and officers of 
H.M.S8. Jason, the ship that conveyed the Comte 
d’Artois to and from the Isle Dieu, would also 
have had stories to relate ; but the most important 
source of information of all would, doubtless, have 
been General Doyle, for H.R.H. was the guest of 
the general throughout the six weeks’ occupation 
of the island. If any of your correspondents are 
able to say who were the officers of the general’s 
ataff, and what regiments formed part of the 
expedition, such indications would probably supply 
valuable clues for elicting 


‘A Newspaper Epiror’s Reminiscences.’— 
Oan any of your readers inform me who was the 
writer of the article entitled ‘A Newspaper Editor’s 
Reminiscences,’ in the number for June, 1841, of 
Fraser's Magazine, in which are some particulars 
of the early history of Shelley ? E. 8. 


Famities or Hitter awn Cam.—Can any 
one give me information regarding Caleb Hillier, 
of Minety Upcote and Withington, in Gloucester- 
shire, who died at Cirencester 1753; the name 
of his father ; names and marriages of his brothers 
and sisters ; names and marriages of his children ; 


what was his connexion with Nathaniel Hillier, 
of Stoke Park, Surrey; with Isaac Hillier, of 
Devizes, died 1776; with George Hillier, also of 
Devizee, and last of his family living there, died 
1794; any other information respecting the 
Hillier family prior to the last mentioned date, 
1794? Information is also t regarding the 
connexion of the Hillier family with that of 
Samuel Cam, who died at Bradford-on-Avon 1792. 
The marriage of Isaac Hillier with Teresa, daughter 
of Samuel Cam, is known ; but there is supposed 
to be another connexion, probably earlier. Is the 
Isaac Hillier mentioned above the same who also 
married Frances Bluet Yerbury ? H, 0. 


Sc1o,—I shall be glad if Canon TaYzor or any 
other reader can throw some light on the con- 
nexion of the modern spelling (Scio) of the 
classical Chios. The facts of this change, if 
known, would, I fancy, interest many others 
beside myself. G. Sewer. 


Jeremy Saarp.—Can any reader give author 
and date of the following book, of which the follow- 
ing is the half-title, on page 1: ‘The English 
Rogue ; or, the Life of Jeremy Sharp’? The book 
is an 8vo., of 473 pages, with a canting dictionary 
at the end. F. E. 

“The English Rogue; or, the Life of Jeremy Sharp. 
which a Narrative of an 
delivery of Rabbits at Godalming, in Surrey. Eigh 
edition, Lond., 1776, 12mo. 3 vols., 1s." This, from 

wndes, may put you on the track. It appears under 
“ Sharp.”’) 

Tar Newtanp Oax.—Do any of your readers 
know the history of this king of the forest, its 
supposed age, &o.? It is a few miles from Mon- 
mouth, on the way to Coleford. A local guide- 
book says that it is forty-one feet in girth at five 
feet from the ground. This agrees a well 
with my own (rough) measurement in mber. 
Although various oaks have been described 
in ‘N. & Q.’ from time to time, I do not find 
mention of the Newland giant in any of my 
volumes, He cuts out the mighty beech near 
here—which I described in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. viii. 
369—by a long figure. A botanical friend writes 
to me, “I do not know the Newland oak. I am 
under the im ion that Evelyn, in ‘Silva,’ 
refers to a ‘ > eae oak’; but my memory is 
treacherous, and I have not the book at hand. 
You may judge of the tree's age by its size.” 
What, then, is its age—of course approximately— 
its size being what I have stated above? 

JonaTHan Bovcuisr, 
Ropley, Hants. 


at Antwerp is preserved a picture of the Seven 
Seomsnenth by Van der Weyden. It is one of 
the most striking works of art which I ever saw 
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Each one of the Sacraments is re nted as 
taking place at the same time, within a church, 
yet the persons composing the separate groups 
seem quite unaware of the presence of the others. 
Has this picture ever been reproduced by engraving 
or in colours? Some parts of it are given io 
Didron’s ‘ Annales Archéologiques,’ vol. xxvii. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Arms on Paintive.—Upon an oil painting, 
depicting an elderly man in plain black gown, 
frilled at neck and wrists, upon his head a skull- 
cap, and resting his hand upon a red book, are 
the following arms: Sable, a fesse argent, in chief 
a covered cup between two mallets or ; impaling, 
Gales, a saltire argent. Motto, “Gratia Dei sum 
id quod sum.” Would some one kindly state 
whose arms the above were? R. A. Coxpecx. 

38, Albert Street, Kennington Park, 


not usep 1n Lonpon in 1765.— 
Knowing that “umbrella” was used at least early 
in the seventeenth century by Drayton, Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, &c., I was surprised 
to come across the statement in the Englished 
*Tour to London,’ of M. Grosley, in 1765, that 
against our smoky “ black rains,” “ it is a rule with 
the people of London, not to use, or suffer foreigners 
to use, our [French] umbrellas of taffeta or waxed 
silk” (‘ Nugent,’ i. 45). “It isa rale” Englishes 
the French ‘‘il est d’étiquette.” ‘The Encye. 
Brit.’ notes that Drayton says, speaking of doves : 

And, like umbrell.s, with their feathers 
Shield you in all sorts of weathers, 

“ Although it was the practice to keep an umbrella in 
the coffee-houses early in the eighteenth century, its use 
cannot have been very familiar, for in 1752 Colonel 
Wolfe, writing from Paris, mentions the carrying of 
them there as a defence against both rain and sun, and 
wonders that they are not introduced into England. The 
traveller Jonas Hanway, who died in 1786, is credited 
with baving been the first Englishman who habitually 
carried an umbrella. That practice he begin thirty years 
before bis death ; at first he was singular, and his habit 
wae derided, but he lived to see his example commonly 
followed,” 

Granting the earlier English use of the umbrella 
as a sunshade, can any ‘N. & Q.’ man cite 
parallel statements to Grosley’s, that it was the 
etiquette neither to use, nor let strangers use, 
umbrellas here as protectors from rain in the eigh- 
teenth century or earlier? F. J. F. 


Arms or Jonn Suaxspeare.—In the 1596 
draft of arms granted by Garter to John Shake- 
speare, the “Immortal Bard's” father, it is said : 
“to bear and make demonstracion of the said 
Blazon or Atchievement uppon theyre shieldes, 
targets, escucheons, cotes of armes, pennons, 

uydons, ringes, edefices, buyldinges, utensills, 
y¥eries, tombs, or monuments,” &. Now is not 
this contrary to two usually accepted laws of 


armory: First, that only knights bannerets can 
display their arms on flags, guydons, or pennons ; 
and, secondly, that only badges, and not crests or 
arms, can rightly be displayed on servants’ liveries ? 
Ps, CHENDISLEY. 


Porrrait.—In 1815 many English officers had 
their portraits painted in Brussels by Corneille 
Cels. One of those portraits, now in my posses- 
sion, depicts an officer of the medical staff, who 
was wounded at the battle of Waterloo and died 
a few days later. Would it be possible to know 
the name of that officer? A. CeExs. 

University Library, Brussels. 


Coronet Quentiv.—In the year 1819 the late 
Sir Edwin Landseer, then a youth, gave my grand- 
father, with other things, a proof, unlettered, un- 
marked, mezzotint, of the colonel, saying, “ Dick, 
take care of this, for there are only eight or twelve 
copies of it.” The colonel is in fall uniform, 
stands erect, his hat in his left hand, his right 
hand holding the bridle rein of his favourite 
charger Billy. Search has been made at al! the 
public offices and at the principal print dealers’ ia 
London, and one only has ever seen a copy, which 
he says was sold at auction some years ago at a 
high price. Can any reader kindly say if he 
koows of avother copy ; and who was the | ar ad 
and engraver? G. J. 8. 

P.S.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1814, the 
‘Annual Register,’ 1814, and Gurney’s short- 
hand notes of trial, British Museum, refer to 
the court-martial held on the colonel for alleged 
misconduct whilst on duty in the valley of Macoy, 
France. The Prince Regent, in giving his decision 
said the charge was unfounded, and dismi 
twenty-six officers from the regiment. Might not 
the eight or twelve proofs have been struck off for 
those few officers who did not sign the charge, and 
for a few personal friends ? 


Jouy Vaux.—‘' The Anatomie of Mans Bodie, 
described by the Moones circular motion as she 
passeth under the Twelve Signes of the Zodiacke. 
Jobn (?) Vaux, 1628.” I should be pleased to know 

rticulars of this man. Was he not another 
William Lilly, astrologer, 1602-1681, a quack and 
almanac maker ? Ricnarp 

“Spray”=Repore.—Writing to Southey ia 
May, 1817, Coleridge introduces Ludwig Tieck to 
his friend, and adds :— 

“Tt will interest you with Bristol, Keswick, and 
Grasmere associations, that Mr, Tieck has had to run, 
and has run, as [ sic) nearly the same career in Germany 

as yourself and Wordeworth and (by the spray of being 
known to be intimate with you) yours sincerely, 8. T. 
| Coleridge.” —‘ Lettera of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ ii, 671. 

This is a felicitous metaphor. Is it otherwise 
| known to readers ? Taomas 


| Helensburgh, N,B, 


| 
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“Taster.”—Salver was of old a savior—a dish 
on which a bit of the meat and drink served up to 
a dignitary was placed for a pregustator to eat, and 
so show whether there was poison on the table. 
This custom appears in Shakespeare’s ‘ King Jobn.’ 
When Hubert says, ‘‘ The king, I fear, is poisoned 
by a monk. I left him almost chless”; he 
is asked, “ How did he take it? who did taste to 
him ?” and answers, “A monk, I tell you; a 
resolved villain, whose bowels suddenly burst out : 
the king yet speaks and peradventure may recover.” 

~ of assay” is the name given to the vessel in 
whic assay was made of wine. Was taster, which 
is common in old inventorier, another name for the 
vessel in which the butler tasted the liquor he 


served up to his lord ? , 
Madieor, Wirconsin, US. 


Stirtivc.—The heiress of Moravia married 
Stirling (thereafter “Stirling de Moravia”) and 
Stirling married Lindsay (see Lord Lindsay’s 
‘Lives of the Lindsays’). I should be great! 
indebted to any reader who could furnish me with 
the intermediate generations of Stirlings. 


Lympston, near Exeter, 


AvurTnors oF Quotations Wantep.— 
Studious of peace, he hated strife, 
Meek virtues filled his breast ; 
His coat of arms a spotless life, 
And bonest heart his crest, 
E, Watronp, 
The diapason ending fullin Man. Jwyo, H, 
“To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, beyond the 
utmost bounds of human thought,” B, 


*KALEVALA,’ 
(8 3. viii, 88, 156, 295, 329.) 


Mr. Parr, as he has shown, has ground for 
his opinion ; and though not in any wise deeming 
myself either “by birth or education” qualified, 
or, indeed, minded, to set him or any one right, I 
would here point out that in defending English 
men of letters as regards their usual accentuation 
of the word Kdlevdla, I should only rely on Craw- 
ford’s version in the present instance because his 
accentuation is borne out by the best of authorities, 
such as Castrén (cf. ‘ Kalevala éfversatt af M. A. 
Castrén,’ Helsingfors, 1841, and ‘ Kalevala,’ edit. 
1849). But first let me turn to German scholar- 
ship on the subject, and exemplify Herman Paul’s 
translation, the MS, of which, as he tells us in the 

face, underwent the revision of Prof. Aug. 
Ahlquist, the learned biographer of Léonrot and 
reviser of the original texts (cf. ‘ Kalevalan textin 
tutkimusta ja tarkastuste,’ Helsingfors, 1856). 


Das du Kaléwa's sobn getidet, 
Wiiind in’s Verderben gestiirzt, 
Ibn, den hochgepriesen Sanger, 
Kalewala’s berrlichsten Mann. 

Cf. * Kalewala, das Volksepos der Finnen,’ 1885. 
With regard to Italian scholarship, I have enjoyed 
the pleasure of conversing, on more than one 
occasion, with Signor Domenico Comparetti, pro- 
bably the first living authority upon this subject, 
as upon epic poetry generally, and I can vouch for 
his viva voce accentuation. But if Ablquist, as 
has been shown, has sanctioned this mode of 
accentuation, we already sin in sufficiently good 
company. 

Several words are naturally formed from Kaléva 
=hero ; but they do not necessarily, in an agglu- 
tinative language, maintain the accented positions 
of the parent word. Thus Kullérvo=Kaléva, 
which becomes Kallé:wdinén=Kullervo’s son: 
Kakvatar = Kaléva’s daughter ; and Kaleviiliiset 
=dwellers in Kalevii'a. Here is Castrén himself 

Notens Kil man sedan Kastar 
Invid Kalevala niiset. 
Tjugusjette Runan, edit. 1849. 
Your readers will not find the last-quoted line 
difficult to accent, but will, I think, feel the 
accents falling naturally, as before, on the first 
and third syllables of the word under notice, thus 
rendering the verse trochaic. So far, then, we 
may trust to faithful scholarship ; and, indeed, if 
we turn for one moment to Rune 6 in the original 
Finnish text, it will be seen that the trust has not 
been misplaced by English men of letters :— 
Ajoi Viindlia aboj 
Kalevalan Kankal ia, &e, 
LI. 15, 16. 

In case it may be mentioned for the first time 
in your valued columns, let me remark in con- 
clusion that the name ‘ Kalevala’ was given to this 
famous runic nebula not by poets of eld, but by 
Léonrot; that the Finnish folk never had the 
remotest idea of possessing a great epic poem ; 
and that even in its present state it is devoid of 
organic unity ; that is, it has pone rooted centrally 
in the subject-matter. Whatever of a more super- 
ficial unity it discovers has been likewise due to 
Léonrot, who, from the collected mass of tradi- 
tional poetry in Karelia and Finland proper, 
deduced and welded the ‘Kalevala.’ Instead, 
therefore, of considering it as an independent 
literary luminary, it should rathér be regarded as 
a eplendid cluster of lyric asteroids. Many 
heroically-toned fragments (Mr. Prarr will, [ 
think, agree with me) do not constitute an epic, 
any more than a collection of bosses, corbels, and 
pinnacles constitutes a Gothic cathedral. And 
there is yet this further distinction, that, whereas 
the latter materials would conclusively point to a 
definite architectural intention, the former do not 
necessarily point to an epical one. The ‘ Kalevala,’ 


Here js a random quotation from Rune 6 :— 


then, should be placed in a ballad category of its 
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own, and should in no wise be placed beside such 
works as the ‘Ramayana,’ the ‘Shah-nameb,’ or 
the ‘ Eneid,’ for it no more fulfils the meaning of 
the word “epic” than the late monarch of Brazil 
falfilled the meaning of the title “ emperor.” 

Sr. Ocam Bappseyr. 


Portraits oF Joun Keats (8* viii. 324).— 
The note of Sin Cuartes W. Dike is most 
interesting. The idea of those in England who 
have recently written about Keats a to be 
that the portrait that belonged to Mrs. Lindon 
(Fanny Brawne) was the original work from life 
of Severn, and that all the others were replicas. 
My grandfather, George Keats, brought the por- 
trait I now have with him to America in 1818. 
and it has been here ever since. This I learned 
from my grandmother twenty years ago. When 

Keats sailed for America, in the early 
summer of 1818, his brother John had not met 
Fanny Brawne. That Severn made other portraits 
of Keats I have always known; but I am not 
shaken in my conviction that this portrait, repro- 
duced in my article in McClure’s, was the first 
made by Severn of Keats, and the original, of 
which the three Sin Cuartes Ditke owns are 
replicas. Gitmer Speen. 

{Mr. Sperp's belief, which rests upon his grand- 
mother’s memory of what his grandfather bad said, is in 
conflict with the letters of Severn throughout his life, 
quoted at various times by those who have written upon 
the portraits. } 


Size or Heaps (8" 8. viii. 308, 437).—It 
would be a mistake for ‘N. & Q.’ to discuss the 
scientific question of the effect of thought and 
education on the weight of brain. Thackeray had 
an enormous head and a notably heavy brain ; but 
some one discovered an idiot who died about the 
same time and left a heavier brain. Of noted or 
notorious persons, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salis- 
bury take large hats, and Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr, Chamberlain very small ones. 

8. O. H. 


Arms or THe Seer or Canrersvry (8"* §. viii, 
128, 169, 232, 293).—Dom Oswatp Hunter 
Brae tells us that the arms assumed by Cardinal 
Vaughan are not those of Canterbury, but simply 
“ those of a British archbishopric, with the marked 
difference of a field gules instead of azure.” From 
the accompanying Decretum it would, however, 
appear that what Cardinal Vaughan asked to have 
granted him were the arms of Canterbury—“ illud 
quo veteres Archiepiscopi Cantuarienses Catholici 
utebantur”—the only change being gules instead 
of azure for the field. The differences which Mr. 
D. Grissext tells us appear are not 
spoken of in the Decretum. For all ordinary 
every-day purposes, when the tinctures are not 
indicated, the arms are identical with those of 


Canterbury, though the arms actually assumed by 
Cardinal Vaughan are those of the Province of 
York, as may be seen in the painted windows and 
other parts of York Minster, and on many seals 
of the Archbishops of York. 


Decretum, 

Emus. ac Rmus, Dominus Cardinalie Hubertus 
Vaughan Archiepiscopus Westmonasteriensis in Anglia 
preces huic S, Congregationi Fidei Propagandae obtulit 
ut memoratae Archidiocesi Westmonasteriensi ceu pro- 
prium stemma concederetur illud quo veteres Archi- 
episcopi Cantuarienses Catholici utebantur, immutato 
colore campi de caerulio in rubeum ob memoriam mar- 
tyrum, qui haeresi in Anglia erumpente, nobilissimo 
sanguine suo illam Ecclesiam decorarunt. 

Insuper praclaudatus Emus. Antistes expetivit ut sibi 
facultas fieret proprio gentilitio stemmati illud inserere 
quod pro sua Archidiocesi implorabat. 

Porro huiusmodi precibus Samo. D. N. Leoni XIII. ab 
infrascripto Archiepiscopo Larisseni sacrae Congrega- 
tionis Fidei Propagandae Secretario relatis in audientia 
habita die decima vertentis Iunii, Sanctitas Sua benigne 
adnuere dignatus est, d ut Archidi is West- 
monasteriensis in Anglia tamquam proprium stemma 
haberet sacrum pallium ex superioribus scuti angulis 
utrinque dependens, crace archiepiscopali de auro longi- 
tudinaliter intersecta in campo rubeo; pariterque con- 
cedens ut praedictum stemma suse gentilitiae tesserae 
memoratus Emus. Archiepiscopus insertum gestare 
valeat ; adiecta epigraphe “ Amare et servire” qua super 
re praesens Decretum confici iussit. 

atum Rome, ex aedibus 8, Congregationis de Pro- 
paganda Fide, die 30 Iunii 1894. 
LS. M. Carp, Lepoonowskt, Praef. 
A, Agcurepi, Lartssen. Secrs. 


It does not a that the authorities at Rome 
were informed that present Archbishops of Canter- 
bury bear the arms which Cardinal Vaughan asked 
to be ted to him. If this be so, they are 
relieved of a certain ee 

J. Wicksam Lace. 

47, Green Street, W. 


Vatican Emerap (8" viii. 347, 412).—The 
explanations given by Lapy Russert and Mr. 
Sr. Crain Bappetey are incorrect, and have no 
foundation whatever; proving that neither can 
have the smallest knowledge of the emerald in 
question. This emerald is said to portray the 
likeness of our Saviour; and, from ancient gems 
remaining to this time, no doubt can arise that the 
engravers of Eastern Eu were more than com- 
petent to produce the work. The real history of 
this stone is well known, and the engraved like- 
ness has been copied by painters more than once. 

The likenesses which bave hitherto appeared all 
slightly vary ; and there is no wonder that the 
should, seeing that the copying of an engrav 

m is very liable to vary. There are three copies 
in this country : one at Castle Howard, belonging 
to Lord Carlisle ; a second is in ion of Sir 


George Duckett, Bart.; and a third is at Ickwell 
a ee belonging to the Harveys of that place. 
The Vatican emerald, so called, came into 


possession of Pope Innocent VIII, ip the following 
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way. ing the wars with the Turks, the brother 
of the Emperor of the Turks was taken prisoner, 
and in order to redeem him the said gem was 
given to the Pope. It is said to have been cut by 
order of Tiberius Cesar. W. 


Bortat-PLace or Anve Boterw §. viii. 
325).—With reference to the Rev. J. Pickrorn’s 
remark anent the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincala, 
in the Tower of London, and that he feels “con- 
vinced that it must have a history, and perhaps 
one has already been written,” will you permit me 
to say that I am nota little astonished that your 
old correspondent should be apparently unaware 
of the existence of ‘The Ohapel in the Tower,’ 
by Doyne ©. Bell, F.S.A., published by John 
Murray, more especially as the work to which I 
beg to draw his attention was, I believe, favourably 
reviewed in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’? My copy is 
dated 1877. It need hardly be added, however, 
that there is no possible doubt that, according 
to Burnet, the queen’s body, after decapitation, 
“was thrown into a common chest of elm tree, 
that was made to keep arrows in”; and Stow 
says, “ body with head was buried in the quire of 
the Chapel in the Tower.” In the opinion of 
Macaulay, “In truth there is no sadder spot on 
earth than this little cemetery.” 

Hesry G. Hore. 


Division 1x Mosic §. viii. 281, 377).—I 
have to thank C. OU. B, for his reference to Du 
Bartas, but the word “division” does not occur 
there. Here are his words :— 

Le premier luy replique et d'un divin ramage 
Adjouste 4 son doux chant passage sur passage, 
Fredon dessus fredon. 

©. B. Mount. 


Taz Rorat Hovse or Sroarr §, viii. 
308).—Lewis Crosse painted a miniature of the 
Dake of Gloucester, son of Queen Anne, as a child. 
It is in the royal collection at Windsor, and has 
been engraved by R. A. Muller. Koeller did a 
fine wt of him a few years later, mezzotinted 
by R. G. Tietze, engraved by John Smith. N. 
Largillitre painted the portraits of James, Prince 
of Wales, and his sister in the garden of St. Ger- 
mains, which, with an engraving of same, was sold 
at the Hamilton Palace sale by Messrs. Christie 
in July, 1882, purchased by a Mr. Duncan for 
8821. There are portrait medals of this couple in 
the Scottish Nationa! Portrait Gallery by Norbert 
Roettier, dated 1712. 

I have a sketch of Princess Louisa Maria, 
daughter of James II., copied from an engraving 
that came from France—in features much the 
same cast as her half-sisters Queens Mary and 
Anne of England. She seems about fourteen years 
of age, hair on three cushions raised high, Kueller 
curl on shoulder, low-neck dress with lace tucker, 


sleeves tight to elbow finished with three deep lace 


ills, bodice embroidered with pearls placed dia- 


mon ; one hand rests upon a crown lying 

on a table, the other holds a rope of pearls thrown 

over the crown. Date 1712. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 1, 
there are six engraved portraits mentioned in 
Granger’s ‘ Biographical History’ (fifth edition), 
ii, 259, iii. 287. Of the five at the latter reference, 
one is reproduced by Richardson. One, entitled 
Kiizabeth Steward,” aod representing an angel 
taking a black veil from her head, is said to be 
prefixed to the ‘Electra’ of Sophocles; presented 
to her Highness the Lady Elizabeth with an 
epilogue, showing the parallel in two Poems, the 
Return, and the Restoration, by O.(hristopher) 
W.(ase). Printed at the Hague, 1649, 8vo.” There 
are also several ‘‘family pieces” at the former 
reference. 

Of the Princess Mary Louisa (or Louisa Maria 
Theresa), daughter of James IL. a list of six en- 
graved portraits is given in Noble’s continuation 
of Granger (1806), ii. 13. 

Of William, Duke of Gloucester, son of Queen 
Anne, Noble (i. 23) gives a list of fourteen engraved 
portraits, added to which is a print which includes 
him in a picture of “ emblems of mortality.” One 
of the fourteen represents ‘‘ His Highness and 
Mr. Benjamin Bathurst.” Six of the fourteen 
Kneller pioxit. One of Kueller’s portraits of the 
duke is, or was, at Kensington Palace, It was 
engraved by Houbraken (folio) in 1745. The en- 
graving is, or ought to be, in Tindal’s continuation 
of Rapin’s ‘ History,’ 1744. 

Two prints of the Princess Elizabeth, by Richard- 
son and Hollar respectively, and three of William, 
Duke of Gloucester, by I. Smith, Booth (1817), 
and Miller respectively, were advertised, at prices 
ranging from 3d. to 1s. 6d., in the catalogue of John 
Rassell Smith, 36, Soho Square, in 1683. I think 
that this was Mr. Smith’s last catalogue before 
retiring from business. Rosert Prerpoint. 


In the exhibition of the Royal House of Stuart 
was a portrait of Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles I., painted by Sir Peter Lely, lent by the 
Dake of Northumberland ; also one of Princess 
Maria Louisa Theresa, daughter of James II., by 
P. de Mignard, lent by the Duke of Fife ; and 
there was a painting of Queen Anne and her son 
William, Duke of Gloucester, by’ Dahl, lent by 
Earl Spencer. There is, I think, a portrait of the 
little dake at Hampton Court, “a child sitting, a 
cap and feather, a shock dog by his side. This 
has been engraved in mezzotinto by Smith” 
(Faulkner’s ‘ Kensington’). The pictare is by 
Koeller. H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Miss Strickland, in her ‘ Princesses of the Houtt~ 
of Stuart,’ mentions portraita first post- 
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bomous”) of the Princess Elizabeth and Louisa 
Mary. Epwarp H. M.A, 
Hastings, 


Escaurp (8" §. viii. 409).—John Estwode (per- 
haps Eastwood), otherwise A+henton, in the printed 
edition of his book ‘ Sumn a Astrologis: Judicialis,’ 
erroneously called Eschuid, wasa Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and was distinguished in philosophy, 
medicine, astronomy, and astrology. A notice of 
him as Joannes Estwode will be found in Bale 
(‘Scriptorom Illustriam Catalogns,’ i. 462). He 
is aleo, I think, noticed by Pits (‘ Relationes 
Historice’), but not having the book at hand, I 
am unable to give the precise reference. His 
name is not to be found in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biograpby,’ but is probably mentioned 
in the Hon. G. ©. Brodrick’s ‘Memorials of 
Merton College.’ 

I am much puzzled to know what Mr. Lynn 
means by his statement that Estwode’s book on 
judicial astrology was “printed in Germany and 
published at Venice in 1489,” or what ara his 
reasons for thinking the book was printed in Ger- 
many. It is included in all lists of incunabula 
printed at Venice, and the colophon clearly implies 
that such was the fact. It gives as the name of 
the printer Joannes Lucilius Sunctiter Helbro- 
nensis, and ends with the words, “ Anno salutis 
1469 nonis Julii im icne completum est 
Venetiis.” ‘“Sanctiter” is, as Patzer points out, 
printer's error for ‘‘ Santriter.” Joannes Lucilius 
Santriter, of Heilbron, was a well-known printer 
at Ven‘ce from 1480 to 1489. 

Ricnarp C. Caristis. 


Under this name John Ashindon, or E:sendone, 
alias Eastwood, is concealed. He was a Fellow 
of Merton College in 1338-52. Notices of him 
will be found in Tanner's ‘ Bibliotheca Brit.’ (1748) 
under the names of Aischendenus and Estwodus, 
and in the ‘ Memoria!s of Merton College,’ by Mr. 
Brodrick, the Warden (1885), p. 200. Digby 
MS. 225, in the Bodleian Library, contains his 
‘Summa’; and Ashmole 576 is a copy of the 
edition printed in 1489, with collations from a 
MS. formerly in Merton College, but long since 
lost (see Black’s ‘ Catalogue’). Another copy is 
contained in a MS. in the library of Oriel College. 

w. Macray., 


Jobn Eschuid, Eshcuid, or Escuid was a student 
of Merton College, Oxford. William Lilly, student 
of astrology, says ‘‘ the book is miserably printed.” 
The copy does not confirm Lilly’s statement. 

Joun 


Tae River Errra (8 §. viii. 282, 375).— 
Heckeruorn’s ioformant, the gardener who 
Hed often seen the Effra in Lawn Lane assume 


the proportions of a river,” must bave bad limited 


experience anent rivers. Fifty years ago the Effra 
was known to me at the foot of the gardens of the 
vicarage and the adjoining boure which are in 
Kennington Oval. Then and there the stream 
was about twenty feet at the widest part, 7. ¢., the 
ground level, to which level it never rose. At the 
deepest it might have been, below the level in 
question, about nine feet. At the Oval, and some 
distance further from the Thames, it was filled by 
the flood tide, and, of course, emptied itself with 
the ebbing of the larger river. As to the Effra 
being ‘‘wide and deep enough to bear large 
barges,” that could only have been at the conflu- 
ence of the two streams, where the embouchure of 
the small one served as a creek or dock, abutting 
on (I think it was and is) the wharf of the Phenix 
Gas Company at Nine Elms, As to Queen Eliza- 
beth visiting Sir Nicholas Caroon at Caroon Park, 
doubtless Ma. HecksTuorn remembers that Her 
Majesty’s so-called “barge” was not the sort of 
craft we now give that name to, but a shallop, and 
such as—there being no bridges in the way and 
the Effra not being feculent—Gloriana might 
easily have been steered in higher than where the 
Oval now is. But as to the Effra of my time, I 
say — having the best contemporary authority to 
the effect that “Her Majesty could not abie a 
bad smell "—God forbid I should be the coxswa 

to take a royal shallop up the Effra ! 0. 


For Da. Sparrow Simpson’s information, the 
blication in which the article ‘Lost Rivers of 
ndon’ appeared was Chambers’s Journal of 
27 October, 1894. It was entitled ‘Old London 
Rivers.’ Avex. G. Morrat. 
Swaneea. 


Mons Bapowicus (8 S. viii. 406). — Mr. 
Lyww is to be congratulated on his recantation. 
Caer Badon, the name bestowed by guide-books 
upon a nameless prehistoric earthwork on the hill 
above Bath, seems to be nothing but an archeo- 
logical figment. It is an impossible pseudo-Welsh 
name, invented by antiquaries who did not know 
that Bathum, a name of Bath found in some of 
the oldest charters, is an A.-S. dative plural, 
meaning, like the German Baden, simply “at the 
bathe.” In a charter of 674 we have the nomina- 
tive plural, “‘ Hat Bathu,” “the hot baths.” This 
arcl wolegical figment, by which a seemingly 
British name was constructed out of an A.-S. 
inflected form, seems to have been largely instru- 
mental in bringing the Mons Badonicus to Bath, 
and locating it at the earthwork which bears the 
ghost-name of Caer Badon. Isaac TaYior. 


Foxatove (8 S. viii. 155, 186, 336, 393).— 
Tam grateful to Pror. Sxeat, both for what he 
says and what he does not say on the page last 
mentioned ; but it isto be hoped he somewhat under- 
rates the intelligence of the rest of us, and mig 
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represents our position. My own state of mind he 
certainly fails to comprehend. It would be as 
truthfal to declare “‘ Sr. Swirnrn is a zoophyte” 
as it is to assert ‘Sr. Swrrnin falls into the usual 
error of supposing that etymology is-a question of 
authority,” a doctrine which, if such t were, 
I should be one of the first to eschew with ridicule. 
Etymology is a question of facts ; and he who knows 
many facts, and uses them well, will be cited as an 
authority by men of less research until somebody 
else arises who acquires more facts and applies 
them better. In this way, the world frequently, 
pro tem., appeals to the judgment of Paor. Sxeat 
and speaks of him as “ an authority ” on the pedigree 
of words. It is, I believe, conceivable that future 
generations may be in a position to smile at some 
of his confident conclusions, and to prove a thing to 
be no error which he may nine times have stigma- 
tized as such. 

I have no brief either for foxglove or for folks- ; 
bat I must say that I consider it is mightily unfair 
to compare those who have been taught that the 
former is the outcome of the latter with those who 
should hold at the present day that an — 
has no joints. Books of natural history and per- 
sonal observation combine to demonstrate the 
falseneas of the one idea, whereas respectable 
writers foster the belief that forglove is a ‘* corrup- 
tion "—I know no apter word—of folksglove ; and 
there is nothing but the avowal that Pror. Sxeat 
has yet to come upon folces glofu or folkes glove 
in the course of bis reading, to oppose. The con- 
temptible people who continue to repeat an oft 
refuted creed may find their apology, perchance, in 
a not yet superseded work, compiled with evidence 
of painstaking by Messrs, Britten and Holland for 
the E.D.S., ‘A Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names ’:— 

“Tt eeems most likely that the derivation folks’ glove 

t.¢., fairies’ glove) is the correct one; other names, as 

iry-cap, Fairies’ Thimble, Fairies’ Petticoats, and the 
Welsh Menig Ellylion (Fairiea’ Glove), and Bysedd 
Ellylion (Fairies’ Fingers), show a connexion between 
the plant and the ‘ good folk.’” 

I suppose the trath may be that folksglove was 
a synonym for the flower more generally called 
foxglove. Tha name Digitalis was first applied by 
Fuchs—a curious coincidence ; in some early lists 
of plants, published by Prof. Earle, Tricnos mani- 
cos and Buglosse are glossed foxes glofa, Saliunca 
and Fion, foxes- glove, Pror. Sxeat gives 
revhandskje as the Norwegian name for foxglove 
(‘ Ecymological Dictionary’); Dr. Prior gives 
revbielde (‘Popular Names of British Plants,’ 1863), 
and thereby supports a theory which I will not 
farther mention. Sr. Swirary, 


Frorat Srreet, rate Hart Sraeer §. 
viii, 226, 336).— Perhaps a separate heading might 
be found to record some of the anomalous changes 


jn street names, The danger consists, as Cor. 


Paripgavx says, in its silent operation, Quite 
recently a street in Greenwich had the name of 
** Marlborough ”—which I am informed did not 
commemorate Queen Anne’s great general, but the 
74-gun man-of-war launched at Deptford 1807— 
changed to the grandiloquent one of “ Huggins.” 
At the commencement of this century an estate in 
Deptford was covered with streets named ‘‘ Ship,” 
** Nelson,” and “‘ Victory”; the name of the last 
only has been altered to ‘‘ Cranbrook” Road, 
despite the fact that there isa Nelson Street ia 
Greenwich. Avganr. 


“To (8 §. viii. 327).—I have fre- 
quently heard this expression used as follows : “I 
am sick to death of it,” where the language is meta- 
phorical, and means that the speaker is “‘ utterly 
tired” of something. In Yorkshire they say “ tired 
to death,” “‘ wearied to death,” ‘‘ tew’d to death,” 
&c. When meat is cooked too much in the oven, 
it is said to be “ burnt to death.” Miss Baker, in 
her ‘ Northamptonshire Glossary,’ has : ‘‘‘ Done to 
death,’ meat dressed overmuch. ‘Tho mutton’s 
done to death, it’s boiled to rags.’” Inthe ‘ Idylls 
of the King’ Tennyson makes Enid say to the Earl, 
“Leave me to-night: I am weary to the death.” 
Cf. the use of dead, in ‘* dead beat,” &., and also 
of mortally. In 2 Chronicles xxxii, 24, is : “ Heze- 
kiab was sick to the death.” 

F. Bingseck Terry. 


This phrase seems to be used on many occasions 
to indicate extremely. I have often heard hus- 
bands and wives say of their respective partners in 
the marriage contract that he or she “ fidgets me 
to death.” “I have been bitten to death by har- 
vest-bugs,” is a sentence I often hear in July and 
August. So, too, it is not uncommon to say in 
December and January, ‘‘ How stinging cold it is ! 
I am almost starved to death.” Has not your corre- 
spondent heard weary folk say, on coming out of 
church or chapel, “ What a drone —— is ; he would 
preach anybody to death”? Astarte, 


I reply to Querist that in 2 Kings xx. 1 (‘ In 
those days was Hezekiah sick unto death”), “ was 
sick unto death” is the literal rendering of the 
Hebrew Mit>? nbn. We still speak of certain 
diseases as deadly, though all who suffer from them 
do not die. In Hezekiab’s case we are given to 
understand that, but for supernatural interposition, 
death would have been the result. He was “‘ sick 
unto death,” i.¢., he was smitten with a mortal 
disease, the fatal termination of which was pre- 
vented by miracle alone. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Sick unto death,” A.V., means d 
ill—an apparently hopeless case. This curious idiom 
appears in three places, viz., 2 Kings xx. 1, Isaiah 
xxxviii, 1, and reads “ Kbalah Hezekiaha lamuth,” 
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and is correctly rendered as above ; the third is 
in 2 Chronicles xxxii. 24, varied to “‘ Kbalah Jeze- 
kisba ad lamutb,” sick even unto death, R.V. 


A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Wartcn” (8 viii. 287).— 
Affirmative answers to this query will be found in 
‘Dict. of Eng. 


“The statute of Winchester was passed in 1285, and 
was one of thore enactments by which Edward I. sought 
to remodel and improve upon the legislation of Henry II. 
This statute was intended to place the military system 
on a better footing and reorganize the Watch and Ward. 
It revived and developed the military action of the 
Hundred, the Hue and Cry, the Watch and Ward, the 
Syrd, or militia of the Counties. The Assize of Arms, 
with its provision that every man should keep armour 
and weapons proper to his dition, is re-enacted. The 
statute, in fact, attempts to restore the ancient and 

pular military system of the English which had lasted 

rough the Conquest. It is, = Dr. Stubbs, a monu- 
ment of the persistence of primitive institutions worki 
their way —— the superstratum of feudalism 
gaining strength in the process.” 
Rionarp Lawsoy. 


Urmston, Manchester. 


In the Manchester City News, 2 Nov., the 
following explanation was given :— 

“T think the following extract from ‘The Statutes at 
Large’ (Ruffbead’s) will fully explain this expression : 
‘Statutum Wynton: The statute of Winchester made 
8 Die Octobris, Anno 13 Edward I., stat, 2, Anno Domini 
1285, chap. iv. (sec. 5), “ And the King commandeth that 
from henceforth all towns be kept as it hath been used 
in times passed, that is to wit, from the day of the 
Ascension unto the day of St. Michael, in every city, six 
men shall keep at every gate, in every borough twelve 
men, in every town six or four, according to the number 
of the inhabitants of the town, and shall watch the town 
continually all night, from the sun eetting to the sun 
rising.” '—Jonn Acton,” 

In the ‘Salford Portmote Records’ I have come 
across a further presentment in which this watch 
occurs :— 

1646, “Item. The Jury aforesaid do order that the 
Constables Chosen for this yeare to come shall buy two 
Bills on the Townes charges for to kep Winchester watch 
with according to former custome, and that the watch 
fs — Bill from doore to doore as formerly it 


According to Sir E. Maunde Thompson, the above 
solution of “ Winchester watch” is probably right, 
** though the term does not seem to have been in 
common local use, as far as we can now ascertain. 
The common use of ‘ Winchester bushel’ ie ana- 
logous.” J. G. Maypuey. 


“Orvster or (8 §. viii. 288, 354).— 
Wright gives this expression in his ‘ Provincial 
Dictionary,’ and defines it as ‘‘the blade-bone 
dressed with the meat on.” The Rev. A. Smythe 
Palmer, in his ‘Folk-Etymology,’ suggests the 
same derivation gs that given 


Mr. Max- 


WELL, and yw the Scotch ouster=arm-pit, or 
shoulder. . Maxwett says that oxter is now 
disused in England. This is hardly the case, for 
I have often heard the word used in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Neither “oyster of veal” nor “oyster cut” of 
shoulder of mutton is familiar tome. The “oyster- 
piece ” in a chicken lies on the inside of the 

‘croup” on either side. In all three cases the 
name evidently originates in the meat lying, oyster- 
like, in the hollow of a shell-like bone. The Scotch 
for shoulder is spaul, from O.Fr. espaule, v. Ram- 
say, ‘ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ cant. iii. v. 13 : 

And claught him by the spaul. 
Tuomas J. Jakes. 
4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton, 


The oyster of veal is so called from its shape, 
which closely resembles that of the delicious shell- 
fish, The same word is used to describe the round 

bbet on each side of the back-bone of a fowl. 

have searched Mrs, Marshall’s and another 
cookery book for the quotation asked for, but in 
vain, Jouyn P. 


Booxs (8 iv. 287, 452 ; v. 175; 
vii. 215).—In the north transept of the church 
of Melton Mowbray, co. Leicester, a quondam 
sounding-board does duty for a table, and thereto 
are now chained sixteen volumes. This instance 
has been omitted by Blades; and, indeed, some of 
the chains are recent. 

Eden Bridge. 


Lavuwpew Asser (8" viii. 409).—This would 
be one of the twenty religious houses in Bucking- 
hamshire at the time of the Dissolution. Lavendon 
Cr Launden) was an Abbey of Premonstratensian 

onks, founded in the reign of Henry II. It was 
(for no vestiges now remain) situated about two 
miles from Olney. Mr. Fieer will find informa- 
tion concerning it in Lipscomb’s ‘History of 
Bucks,’ Browne Willis’s ‘Mitred Abbeys,’ Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ in Cox’s and Lysons’s ‘ Count 
Histories,” in Walcott’s ‘Church Work and Life 
in English Minsters,’ and in Father Gasquet’s 
‘Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries.’ In 
the map prefixed to the fourth volame of Lipscomb’s 
‘ History ’ it is shown as “ Great Grange, or Laven- 
don Abbey.” R. B. 

Upton. 


There was no religious house of this name in 
England, so faras I know. There did exist, how- 
ever, (1) the Priory of Laund, in Leicestershire, 
founded in the reign of Henry I. for Augustinian 
canons, and one of the plums picked out at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries by Thomas Cram- 
well for his own eating. It is usually styled Landa 
in the charters, &c., but the adjectival form might 
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be Laundensis. I believe the chapel still existe. 
(2) The Premonstratensian Abbey of Lavenden, in 
Buckinghamshire, founded under Henry II., and 
mted at the Dissolution successively to Sir 
mund Peckham and Sir Rowland Heywood. 
As early as 1534 the monastic buildings seem to 
have been already in ruins. It is Lavendev, I 
incline to think, to which Mr. Firer’s query 
refers. He will probably know whether John 
Fischer was connected with either Bucks or Lei- 
cester. The testator would intend, presumably, 
to benefit a house in his own neighbourhood. 
Oswatp Hunter Buarr, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 


Ow or Saints (8 §. viii. 327).—Maundrell, 
in his ‘ Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at E ster, 
1697,’ under date Sunday, 2 May, describes a visit 
which he made to a Greek convent at Sydonaiia, 
about four hours distant from Damascus, and gives 
an account of a certain picture of the Blessed 
Virgin which, some years before, had been stolen ; 
but the thief had not had it long in his possession 
before he found it changed into a real body of flesb, 
whereupon, being struck with wonder and remorse, 
he carried it back to its true owners, confessing 
and imploring forgiveness for his crime. The 
monks, to secure it from any further mishap, 

it in a small cavity in the wall behind the 
h altar ; and he goes on to say :— 

“Under the same Chest in which the Incarnate 
Picture was deposited, they always place a small Silver 
Basin, in order to receive the distillation of an holy Oyl, 
which they pretend issues out from the enclosed Image, 
and does wonderful Cures in many distempers, especially 
those affecting the Eyes.” 

Bey, WALKER. 


Langstone, Erdington. 

For an account of “ the oil of St. Walburgo,” 
and of a cure effected through its instrumentality 
at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, see Newman's ‘ Apologia, 
p. 390, ed. 1882. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Opin orn Wonen (8" vii. 269).—The Anglo- 
Saxon (rightly or wrongly so called) colonists who 
crossed over to Britain in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies carried with them the genealogies of their 
chieftains, all of which go back to Woden :— 

“ Beyond all doubt there pedigrees were pre-Christian, 
were known to the Angles and Saxons in their old home, 
and therefore must have been equally diffused among 
other German nations on the Continent,...... although the 
emigrant Anglo-Saxons alone have preserved them for 
‘Teutonic Mythology,’ London, 1882-88, 
Pp. 

With the influx of Christianity a laughable though 
well-meant attempt was made to reconcile these 
op with the teachings of the missionaries— 
for old traditions die hard—and Adam, Noah, &c., 
were introduced into the geuealogy, with the result 


that we have a most marvellous ancestry. The 
more or less mythical Hengist was accredited with 
being the great-great-grandson of Woden, and it 
should be remembered that the devel»nment of 
the Norse theogony was doubtless of very much 
later date than that of Hellas, so it is not likely 
that any reference to Woden would be found in 
Greek mythology. Nor was it at earliest until 
about the beginning of the Christian era that the 
Vikings first penetrated into the Mediterranean 
Sea ; and so, finally, we cannot ex to find this 
legend introduced among the Greeks through con- 
tact with the former people. Wotrram may 
further consult the “ Anglo-Saxon Genealogies ” at 
pp. 1709 et seq. of the ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ and 
also examine under title “ Woden” in index. 
A. Montcomery Hanpy. 


Tue Toames : “ Pontir#x Maximus”: Dicker 
viii. 309).—The following is a description 
of the bridge at Walton given in Lewis's ‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of England ’:— 

“A curious wooden bridge, of three arches, over the 
Thames was built, about 1750, by Samuel Dicker, Esq. ; 
and more recently another of brick and stones, of fifteen 
arches, across the low meadows, was added to it; but 
the former falling to decay, was replaced by the present 
structure, built uniform with that which remained, and 
both now appear as one bridge of considerable length 
and beauty.’ 

A print of the old wooden ae at Hampton, 
with its seven arches, will be found in the People’s 
Illustrated Journal, 1852, also a description of 
the two bridges built there, in‘ N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ S. 
ix. 387, with reference to the London Magazine, 
vol. xxxiii., March, 1754. Of the life of Mr. 
Dicker I am unable to furnish any details. 

Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tae Reticiovs Orper or THE STAR oF 
Berutenex viii. 187).—While searching 
for some information I found the following, which 
may interest Mx. ames :— 

“The Bethlemites or Monks of Bethlem; these had 
their first residence in Cambridge in the Year 1357 
(1257], they were apparelled like the Dominicans or 
Preedicants, but on their Breasts they wore a red Star 
like a Comet, in Memory of that Star which appeared 
at Christ's Nativity.” 

See also Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ 
under ‘* St. Mary of Bethelem without Bishops- 
gate, London.” Joun’ Rapctirre. 


Matacuat Turvston, M.D. (2"4 ii. 190, 272). 
—He was a son of Edward Thruston, gent., of 
West Buckland, Somerset, and was educated for 
seven years at Tiverton School, Devon, under 
Samuel Butler. On 10 Nov., 1646, being then 
the seventeenth year of his age, he was ad 
asa pensioner at Sidney Sussex College Cambridge, 

roceeding B.A. in 1649-50, and M.A. in 1653. 

e was elected a BlundellFellow in 1651, and 
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Hebrew lecturer several times between 1653 and 
1655. Ino the last-named year he migrated to 
Gonville and Caius College, being appointed a 
Fellow on 24 Dec, at the direction of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissionere. He took his M. D. degree 
in 1665, and in April of that year obtained leave 
to travel for three years for the purpose of pro- 
secuting his medical studies at foreign universities. 
On his return he beld various college lectureships 
and other offices, mostly, I suppose, in a nominal 
way—e.g ,registrar, Hebrew lecturer, Greek lecturer, 
and dean—but he retained his fellowship until his 
death. The latter years of his life were clouded 
by insanity, and were spent with relations in 
Somerset, In a return by the Master of Caius 
concerning those who bad taken the oath of allegi- 
ance, dated 17 Oct., 1691, it is said of Dr. Thruston, 
**he is a distracted map, and hath been so these 
twenty years.” 

Dr. Thruston was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society on 24 May, 1665, and his name appears 
for the last time on the list for 1677. With several 
other Fellows, however, he was allowed to formally 
withdraw on 8 May, 1681. He died on 3 June, 
1701, aged seventy-three, and was buried in the 
chancel of West Buckland Church, a stone marking 
the spot (Collinson’s ‘Somerset,’ ii. 486). His 
sop, Malachi Thruston, lived on his estate, Rugor, 
at West Buckland. He died in 1723, leaving a 
widow, Dent, and a daughter, Elizabeth, as 
appears from his will, registered in the Prerogative 

rt of Canterbury, 195, Brook. 
Gorpow Goopwiy. 


Marisa (8 §. viii. 305).—Mae. is no 
doubt right in bis contention that the modern 
form of this word—to wit, marsh—has now super- 
seded the older one. Jn modern literature this is 
certainly the case. But to me it seems probable 
—though I cannot speak with certainty—that 
marish may still obtain in the provinces, I have 
before me a ‘Glossary of Yorkshire Words and 
Phrases, collected ia Whitby and the Neighbour- 
hood,’ wherein is the following :— 

“ Marrishes, marshes; grounds liable to be flooded, 
as ‘ Pickering marrishes,’ ‘Thornton marrishee.’ Afar- 
rishes is said to be the right word, and marshes the 


corruption,” 
0. P. Hare. 


For * pit,” at this reference, Ie. xxx. 14, ** pits,” 
Jer. + 3, compare our word “ pet,” in Tes 
names for ** peat.” A may be called “a 
marish ” or “ marsb.” peat bog H. 


Orioin oF Morro (8 §, viii. 287). — That 
which your correspendent calls a motto is usually 
regarded as a proverbial ex jon. It is given 
in Bay's ‘Collection of English Proverbs’ thus : 
“Strike,~ Dawkin; the devil is in the hemp.” 
Dawwkin (not Dokin) is used in the same way as 
Daw and Dawcock, aud_means a fool or simpleton. 


In what story the expression is first nsed I cannot 
say. F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


** Son-poe ” (8" S. viii, 285).—A large number 
of person, not limited to the uneducated classes, 
seem to be dissatisfied with a thing ora phenomenon 
if it bas no name, but as soon as a name is 
attached to it they a satisfied, and inquire 
no further. A remarkable instance of this is 
given in the second volume of this series (p. 242), 
and a wrong vame is often given, as in that ex- 
ample. Thus Geyerat Marsor i. 288), 
referring to the electrical tafts which descended on 
bis men, calls them ‘‘feux follets” or “ ignes 
fatui,” and in a popular English cyclopeedia, and 
in such a work as the ‘ Conversations Lexicon,’ 
there is much confusion in the nomenclature of low- 
lying meteors. 

The term ‘‘sun-dog ” is one of those happy-go- 
lucky guesses which such people as the common 
sailor and the Swiss guide so glibly suggest to the 
traveller. The meteor in question was described 
in the Times of 27 August in the same words as 
your correspondent communicated to you. Ina 
letter to the Times of 28 August I explained the 
phenomenon as it is known to the electrician, and 
without repeating my letter here, it may be stated 
that these electrical globes were known to the early 
physicists as fire-balle. Thus Muschenbroek, 
(‘Natural Philosophy,’ 1724, translated 1744) 
says :— 

“These [fire)-balls run over different countries for a 
vast length. The brightnees of the light proves that 
the burning matter is very solid, eo as to collect a great 

uantity of fire; such is that of sulphur, of the oils 
rom vegetables, with other carthly mixtures, ree 
with salts. For the white colour of the flame evidently 
shows, that it is not pure sulphur that burns,” 

This sort of guess-work was superseded after 
Franklin's experiment, when lightning became 
known as electricity, and the well-known accident 
to the Montague was recognized as a case of glow 
discharge ending in disruptive discharge. In the 
description given by Mr. Chalmers to the Royal 
Society he states that on 4 November, 1749, 
“whilst taking an observation on the quarter-deck, one 
of the quartermasters requested him to look to wind- 
ward, upon which he observed a large ball of blue fire, 
rolling along on the surface of the water, as big asa 
millstone, at about three miles distance. Before they 
could raise the main tack the ball bad reached within 
forty yards of the main chains, when it rose perpendicu- 
larly with a fearful explosion, and shattered the main- 
topmast in pieces,” 

Cazes of ball-lightning have been so often re- 

ated from book to book, that the electrician 
eee them as well as he knows the omnibus 
which conveys him to town. There is one book, 
however, which contains cases in different parts of 
the world that I have not seen repeated any where, 
and this is Piddington’s ‘Sailor's Horn Book 
(1860). In a Mauritius cyclone in 1786, a meteor 
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resembling a globe of fire was seen at a high eleva- 
tion. At Santa Cruz in 1772, during the great 
West India hurricane, there was “ a tenfold dark- 
ness made visible only by the meteors which like 
balls of fire skimmed along the hills.” In another 
case in the same locality ‘‘ fiery balls flew up and 
down here and there, and burst into a number of 
small pieces, and flew to and fro like torches of 
straw.” 

When these balls are of low tension, they are 
comparatively harmless, Thus Mr. Jabez Brown 
states that in December, 1858, he was ascending 
one of the sharp hills near Boscastle about 9 rm, 
when he was suddenly surrounded by a bright 
light, which passed him a little quicker than the 
ordinary pace of a man’s walk, leaving it dark as 
before. The light was seen by the sailors in the 
harbour, coming in from the sea, and passing up 
the valley like a low cloud. 

Such an effect was known to the ancients as is 
recorded by S:rabo, the philosopher. Shakspere, 
in the conduct of bis drama of ‘Julius Cesar,’ 
I. iii, makes use of North’s translation of 
Plutarch. The electrical effects are described in 
the following striking passages :— 

Casca, Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 

Or else the world, too eauvy with the gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cicero. Why, saw you anything more wonderful ? 
Casca, A common slave (you know him well by sight) 

Held up bis left hand, which did flame aud burn 

Like twenty torches join’d, and yet hia hand, 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 

. and there were drawn 

Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

Transforméd with their fear ; who swore they saw 

Men all in fire walk up and dowa the streets, 


The term “sun-dog” occurs in ‘ The Eacyclc- 
ic Dictionary,’ and it gives the usual sailors’ 
definition of the phenomenon. 


Highgate, N. 


A ‘‘sun-dog” means here, and I imagine over a 
great part of England, what is called a false sun, 
that is, an appearance like a somewhat clouded sun 
near the real luminary. These things generally, 
but not always, appear in pairs on the right and the 
left of the true sun, I have given the following 
example of the word in my ‘Glossary of Words 
used in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corring- 
ham, Lincoinshire’; ‘‘ I think weshall hey moore 
raan ; I’ve been seein’ sun-dogs all daay.” The 
old man whose words I have quoted used them 
on 3 February, 1868. He is now dead, but the 
word is still in use. Epwarp Peacock. 


C. Tomurson. 


Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


In my sea-going days, sailors used to call the 
show detached pieces of rainbow ‘‘ sun-dogs,” and 
they were preoursors of “ dirty weather.” 

B. Frorence Scarvatr. 


or Barran viii. 408).— 
Catharine de Berain is one of the most notable of 
Welsh women, and is sometimes called Mam 
Gealia, sometimes Mam Cymru, the mother of 
Wales. She was the daughter and heiress of 
Tudor ap Robert Fychan of Berain, and she had 
four (not seven) husbands—(1) John Salusbury, 
heir of Lleweni ; (2) Sir Richard Clough, from 
whom descended Mrs. Piozzi ; (3) Maurice Wynn, 
who had two wives before her ; (4) Edward Thel- 
wall, who survived her. 

“The story goes that after the funeral of her first 
husband she left the church in the company of Maurice 
Wynn, who there and then offered her marriege. She 
declined, on the ground that, on her way to chureb, she 
had accepted Sir Richard Clough | However, she pro- 
mised when there was a vacancy to marry Wynn, 
as we have seen, she lived to perform her promise ! ” 

I quote from the ‘ Gossiping Guide to Wales’; 
but see Pennant’s ‘Tour,’ vol. ii. pp. 26, 27. 
Pennant mentions a portrait dated 1568, “an 
excellent three-quarters on wood,” and surmises 
that the painter was Lucas de Heere, He says 
nothing about the skull, This picture in Pennant’s 
time seems to have been at Lleweni, which had 
been recently purchased by the Hon. Thomas 
Fitzmaurice from Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, of 
Combermere Abbey. Catherine de Berain died ia 
1591. E. W. 


A fall account of this lady is given by the 
Dowager Viscountess Combermere in her ‘ Life’ 
of her busband the first viscount. A. R. M. 


“ Fross” (8 viii. 247, 336).—W. C. B.’s 
communication is amusing. His schoolfellows bad 
evidently heard about George Eliot’s ‘ Mill oa 
the Floss,’ which was published, I believe, in 
1860, and had travestied it. In Forby’s ‘ Vocabu- 
lary of East Anglia’ flush is given as “ the stream 
from a mill-wheel. ‘Teut. flass, flucus.” Flas is 
probably a misprint for fuss. In Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’ there 
is :— 

“ Flosche. A pit or pool. 

Laverd, thou led mi saule fra belle, 
Thou keped me fra that in flusche fell, 
M&., ‘Cott, Vespas,’ D. vii, f. 18.” 
Halliwell gives also : “ Flosh-hole, a hole which 
receives the waste water from a mill-pond.” Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood’s ‘ Dictionary’ has : “E. dial. flosh- 
hole, the hole that receives the waste water from 
a will; to floss, to spill, to splash. Sc. flusch, a 
run of water, the over-flowing of a stream, abund- 
ance ; flouss, a flood, a stream.— Jam.” In 
Jago’s ‘Glossary of the Cornish Dialect’ is 
Flushet, a stream dam.” 
F. Birxseck Terry. 

See Jamieson (‘Scotch Dictionary’), flosh and 
flush; Halliwell, flash, flosche, and flosh ; Streat- 
feild (‘Lincolnshire and the Danes’ ‘‘ Danish 
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Flaske, when used in a local sense, means a small 
creek surrounded by meadows. Ex. flashmire.” 
Flash (Staffs.), Flush Dyke (Yorks.). 


Avex. G. Morrar. 
Swansea, 


Campeivor (8" §. viii, 235, 265).—At the last 
reference Paor. Sxeat observes that the old name 
of Cambridge, Grantabridge, was turned by the 
Normans into Cauntebridge, afterwards shortened 
to Caambridge and Cambridge, He may be in- 
terested to know that a somewhat analogous change 
has occurred in the name of a bridge which 
anciently crossed the creek which separated the 
parishes of Fulbam and Kensington. There is 
now on the site a bridge which crosses the West 
London Extension Railway, known as Addison 
Road Bridge on the high road that runs from 
Kensington, through Hammersmith, &c. This 
bridge was originally called Grantabridge. In 
1423 it bad become Contassbregge, in 1476 
Countesbregge, in 1517 and 1568 it was still 
Countesbregge, but in 1658 it appears as Counters- 
bridge. In this form, or as Counter Bridge, 
Caunter Bridge, or Caunter’s Bridge, the name 
survived till the old creek gave way, first to a 
canal—the ill-fated Kensington Canal—and then 
to a railway cutting. Can Pror. Sxeat explain 
how, in one instance, Granta produced Cam and 
in the other Caunter or Counter? 

Cuas. J. Finer. 


Discovery or Jonw ‘Memoirs’ 
(8 8S. viii. 245, 317).—It would bse perbaps desir- 
able, before Mrs. Gamuin introduces Upcott’s 
story of the discovery of Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ into 
the book which she is about to publish, if she in- 
vestigated the matter a little more closely. We 
are informed by Mr. Bray, the first editor of the 
‘Diary,’ in his preface to that work, that the 
journal was written by Evelyn 
“jin a very small, close band, in a quarto volume contain- 
ing 700 pages, which commences in 1641, and is 
continued to the end of 1697 ; and from thence is carried 
on in a smaller book till within about three weeks of his 
death, which happened 27 Feb., 17(5/6, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age.” 

The larger of these books was apparently written 
up by Evelyn at an advanced period of his life, 
from notes and memoranda which bad been daily 
jotted down by him, and, with its companion, was 
preserved in the library at Wotton, which had been 
chiefly collected by him. Lady Evelyn gave per- 
mission before her death for the publication of the 
‘ Diary,’ and Mr. Bray, in bis introduction, 
states that the library, to which she made additions, 
shared ber attention with her garden and green- 
house. It seems unlikely, therefore, that she ever 
meditated giving these valuable volumes to the 
housemaid for the purpose of lighting the fires. 
Upeott, who bad been employed by Lady Evelyn 
to make a catalogue of the library, was, of course, 


in a position to know ; but it is to be feared that, 
in his eagerness to record a curious and romantic 
story, be allowed his pen to outstrip the facts. If 
Mrs. Gamuin will read the passages in the dedi- 
cation, preface, and introduction of Mr. Bray’s 
edition of the ‘ Diary,’ in which reference is made 
to the interest which Lady Evelyn took in the 
Wotton library, I think she will agree that Up- 
cott’s story cannot be accepted without corrobora- 


tion. W. F. Privgavx. 
Kingeland, Shrewsbury. 


In addition to the ‘ Memoirs,’ Upcott selected 
a great number of letters from various eminent 
people to John Evelyn, many of which are now in 
the Britieh Museum, Add. MSS. 15,858. Perbaps 
it may be permissible to add here that selections 
from the MS. of “Sylva” Evelyn’s diary, omitted by 
the original editor, were published monthly in the 
Abinger Record, with notes, and a facsimile of the 
last page of the diary. The magazine came to an 
end in 1893. AYEABR. 


Dorset Diacecr viii. 285, 377, 411).— 
I should like to be allowed to clear up the to 
graphy involved in this query and the repli 
thereto; but as regards the dialect I do not profess 
to be an authority. If the original question be 
read carefully, it will be seen that the places 
mentioned are “the Comons of Beare m’she” and 
“Childe Okeford.” Beermarsh is a reputed manor 
and hamlet in the parish of Shillingstone, formerly 
Ockford Shilling or Eskelling Ockford (so named 
from its ancient owners), in the county of Dorset. 
The Somerset and Dorset Railway runs through 
the middle of Beermarsh, and has destroyed part 
of an orchard that belonged to the cluster of 
houses which, together with a farm and a water 
mill, form the hamlet. Hayford, or more — 
speaking Hayward, = was formerly a plan 
bridge with a hand rail, but is now a substantial 
stone bridge over the river Stour, and connects the 
rishes of Shillingstone and Child Okeford. 
revious to the time of the stone bridge being 
built, the wooden foot-bridge was kept in repair 
by the freeholders of Beermarsh ; and on account 
of their failure to do so, proceedings at different 
times were teken against them. Some of these 
freeholders were named Fry, who were, if not 
actual ancestors of mine, at ieast very near of kin 
to my ancestors, A. 
Birmingham. 


Mr. H. J. Move makes a curious geographical 
mistake when he assumes that Beer and Oakford 
are not in Devonshire. Beer is one of the quaintest 
little fishing villages in the county. It is situated 


Fry. 


a mile or more from Seaton, and is nestled at the 
bottom of a Combe that runs from the celebrated 
Beer stone quarries (where the Normans raised so 
much stone to build Exeter’s Cathedral with) right 
away to the sea shore. 


There is also Beer Ferris, 
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commonly called “Beer Town,” on the banks of 
the Tavy and Tamar, on the western edge of Devon, 
and near it is Beer Alston. Oakford (sometimes 
spelt Okeford) is a typical Devonshire village, a 
few miles from Bampton. Postal addresses are 
not always strictly accurate. For instance, 
Rousdon, which ie a few miles within the eastern 
border of Devonshire, has for its address, ‘‘ near 
Lyme Regis, Dorset,” and Barnet is addressed 
“ Herte,” although something like balf the place is 
in Middlesex. Harry Hes. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


a Year’ vii. 8, 253). 
—I recently wrote asking for information ss to the 
originals of the lawyers figuring in Samuel Warren’s 
famous work, and a learned reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
was good e h to supply, inter alia, the judges 
and counsel. 1 have just read Mr. John Hollings- 
head’s ‘My Lifetime’ (Sampson Low & Co.), and 
I find, for the firat time within my knowl dge, the 

ypes of the firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap 

given, at least particularly of Mr. Quirk, the 

senior partner. The gentleman named is Alder- 

man Harmer, of the firm of Harmer, Flower & 

Steel, who was the owner of the Weakly Gaz-tte. 

Mr. ap oy is, so far as I know, the first 
writer who has supplied this a: of information. 
. BH. Quarretr, 

“ Hesperman” (8 8. viii. 408).—This word 
appears to have been in common use. It is given 
in the dictionaries by Coles (1692), Phillips (1720), 
Ash (1775), and by Halliwell, Wright, and Admiral 
Smyth in his ‘Sailor's Word Book.’ It is gener- 
ally described as derived from ebb and man. 

EverarD Home 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Life and Times of John Kettlewell, Edited by T. T. 
Carter, (Longmans & Co 


THe anonymous writer who has already given us an 
attractive sketch of Nicholas Ferrar and his household 
dea's here with another interesting episode in the history 
of the Anglican Church. Jobn Kettiewell was himself 
a typical specimen of the Caroline (which many think 
the best) echool of English divines, The present volume, 
while dealing with him as its central and most prominent 
figure, embraces also oi augi Kettlewell, hiscompanions, 
surroundings, and contemporaries, so as to give a very 
complete account of the Nonjuring schism. That event- 
ful movement, as Canon Carter observes in his intro- 
ductory note, is important as representing the mind of 
the Church of England at the time when it had settled 
down from the troubles of the Reformation. Whatever 
view we may take of the Nonjuring clergy, we cannot 
but admire and respect the conscientious convictions 
which led so many to sacrifice their livings and prefer- 
ments sooner than violate their rey They were 
martyrs for the ancient faith of the Church as they 
understood it; and if they stickled for passive obedience 


in opposition to the Revolution they did so as a relizious 
necessity for conscience’ sake, and not from any political 
considerations. The movement, though it died out in a 
few generations, did not fail to leave results behind in 
the religious life of England, One point of interest, 
which here comes out incidentally, is the influence it 
exercised on John Wesley. It was from the lay brother- 
hoods or religious societies of young men meeting t»- 
ether for mutual edification under the Nonjurors that 

e derived through his father the idea of class-meetings, 
which afterwards played such an important part in 
Methodism. Treces of the same prolific movement may 
be traced in a different direction in the Oxford or High 
Church revival of sixty years ago. The book is well 
written and interesting. A few misprints have escaped 
correction: “taxe” (p. 174) for laze, and “ Fisk” 
(p. 181) for Fish. 


A PEw papers of literary and artistic value lighten a 
number of the Fortnightly which is controversial bey nd 
its wont, and shows how acute a stage have reached 
many of the problems there discussed. We are not apt to 
enter upon theatrical questions in‘ N.& Q.’ Mr. Tree's 
article on ‘Hamlet from an Actor's Prompt-book hae 
however, some interest for our readers. The reading of 
the Queen’s words concerning Hamlet— 

He's faint and scant of breath 
(V. ii. 274) — 
might Lave appeared in our own ‘Shakspeariana,’ The 
suggestion is that the word was written “ faint,’’ and that 
the sand the x were somehow dropped out. This sug- 
gestion, first made Y Mr. H. Wyeth, of Winchester, was 
communicated to ‘ N. & Q.’ by Mr. Aldis Wright, 3°48. 
xi, 202. Another conjecture, from a German source, is 
that for “ fat” we should read Aot, In other portions of 
the paper Mr. Tree defends points in his own reading of 
‘Hamlet.’ These new readings are ingenious enough, 
but are in no case indispensable, and one of them, at 
least, is inconceivable. Mr. Newman writes on ‘ Gustave 
Fiaubert,’ and holds that the malady from which the 
writer suffered is responsible for many of his peculiarities, 
and says that, paradoxical as it appears, we trace 
Flaubert’s defects as a novelist to the very excellence of 
his method and his conscientiousness of purpose. Mr. 
Fulcher’s ‘ Alaudarium Legio’ is a plea against the 
terrible destruction of larks that goes on fur the pur- 
poses of food and female wear, We seem to be approach- 
ing the state of affairs existing in Italy, and deplored by 
Ouida, Legislation against the bird-catcher seems 
imperative. Mr. Statham supplies a critical estimate of 
Mendelssohn. — Like the Fortnightly, the Nineteenth 
Century is very controversial, some of the fiercest of the 
disputants being the same in each case, Reappearing 
once more as a writer, Mr. John Morley expresses his 
views concerning his deceased friend Matthew Arnold. 
In the outset of this Mr. Morley deals with letter-writers, 
assigning among Englishmen, as is just, the first place to 
Cowper, holding that the letters of Horace Walpole bave 
“no more epistolary charm than a leading article,” and 
praising highly the epistolary spirit displayed in the 
recently published letters of Fitzgerald, of Omar Khay- 

m fame. Sir W. Martin Conway and Sir Walter 

t both undertake the defence of the Society of 
Authors against recent attacks. Dr, Burney Yeo writes 
ably on ‘ Medicine and Society.’ One is startled to hear 
that three-fourths of the medical books produced year 
by I are published mainly for the sake of advertising 
their authors, and that “the consultant (the counsel) 
endeavours to attract the general practitioner (the 
solicitor) by every means in his power." Much that is 
said is true and well stated. Sir 1 Griffin gives a 
good description of Kashmir, and d hopefully upon 
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its prospects. Mr. F. Harrison's article ‘Unto this 
Last’ is in commendation of Mr. Ruskin. M. Charles 
Yriarte has a good contribution, in French, on ‘ Dela- 
croix et les Peiutres de \’Ecole Anglaise.’ — Alu.oat 
bridal, in ite white and gold, looks the Christmas 
number of the Century. It opene, appropriately enough, 
with the account, weil illustrated, of « pastion play at 
Vorder-Thiersee, a mountain village in Bavaria, So far 
as we can jadge, having seen neither, the entertainment 
approaches more nearly to the old miracle play than does 
the more celebrated play at Ober-Ammergau. The 
period now covered in Mr. Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon’ 
encloses the bat:le of Waterloo and that of Au-terlitz 
The portraits include that by Abbott of Lord Nelson in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Tissot's ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
with engravings, and a beautiful reproduction of Titiin’s 
* Piora,’ are noteworthy features in a number the general 
contenta of which are lighter than uawal.— Scribner's 
introduces this month a complete novelty in magazine 
illustration, in the shape of decoration spreading from the 
margin of the page over the text. This process is applied 
to a fantasy of Mr. Brander Matthews, entitled ‘The 
Kinetoscope of Time.’ Very delicate are the designse— 
somewhat too delicate, in fact. An article on Mr, Alma 
Tadems, with reproductions of some of bia designe and 
an excellent portrait, opens the number. The letterpress 
is by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse. Some excellent etchings 
of ‘Wild Beasts,” by Evert Van Muyden, are written 
up to by Capt. ©. J. Melliss.—Contrary to custom, 
Macmilian’s bas no signed article, which seems to 
indicate some change of front. o change in the 
character of the contributions is, however, traceable. 
We are inclined to regard with most favour the 
last, entitled ‘ The Battles of the Nive,’ which shows 
how much was haphazard in the prolonged combat 
between Wellington and Soult. ‘Oxfrd in the Thir- 
teenth Century’ [and the fourteenth) gives a striking 
account of the turbulence of the Oxford students, who 
seem to have been no better conducted than their 
brethren of Parise or Padua, and no less given to brawls. 
—Two of the best papers in Temple Bar deal with 
natural history. One of these is ‘Cats and their Affec- 
tions,’ the statements in which, from personal obser- 
vation, we can confirm. The second is on‘ The Migration 
of Birds.’ A paper of more than average value bears 
the title ‘The Poet-Laureateship.’ ‘Williom Blake’ 
ia the 7 of a theughtful and an appreciative 
essay by Mr. Alfred T. Story.—The Pall Mall is also 
distinctly a Christmas number. Its frontispiece is 
& capital reproduction of Comerre’s picture ‘ The 
Little Marquis,’ followed by a poem, by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, on ‘ Pierrot in Half Mourning,’ with illastra- 
tions by Mr. Almond, far more elaborate, though less 
humorous, tban thore of Willette. Almost the only 
serious article is Mr. Grant Allen's ‘ The Pieta,’ No. viii, 
of his papers on ‘ Evolution in Early Italian Art.’ The 
general contents are, however, brilliantly assorted. — M ise 
Mebel Peccock supplies to the Gent/eman’s, in ‘ Christ- 
ma+ Customs in Central France,’ a paper of deep interest 
to folk-lorists, and one we can beartily commend to 
readers of ‘N.& Mr. Percy Fitzgerald's ‘ Trevels to 
the Source of the New River’ might with advantage 
have been extended. ‘The Prince of Pavouritee’ deals 
with the Duke of Backingham, and is amusing in irs 
innocence,—A rplendid number of the English Iilus- 
tratd ie issued. It has three coloured illustrations 
and innumerable others, and a marvellous variety of 
contents. We were ourselves much interested in the 
account given of the destruction effected by that remorse- 
lees epicure the kea. ‘In the Trenches before Sebas- 
tepel is excellent. ‘From Barnet and from Barnet 
Field’ is dclightfally illustrated by Mr, Railton. An 


enumeration of all the good things in the number would 
be something like a tuble of contents.—Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardeon, in Longman’s, expounds with unabated 
courage his views on temperance. Mr. Lang is enter- 
diecureive in ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.'—The 
Cornhill bas a very pretty sketch of bucolic manners in 
* An Arbitrary Lover.’ ‘Cleg Kelly’ is admirably con- 
tinued. ‘Our Early Female Novelists’ is moderately 
good. ‘Kaikai’ is excellent.— Chapman's Magazinc 
also looks a bridal affair in its white illustrated cover, 
It is wholly made up of fiction, and contains a large 
quantity of tules, fantastic and supernatural, and is, 
indeed, a marvellous sixpennyworth.—‘ The Art of 
Swearing’ attracts attention in Belgravia. 


Amone Christmas numbers of newspapers which repay 
attenti.n are Holly Leaves, with ita fine coloured repro- 
duction of Mr. Roe’s ‘ Bound for Trafalgar Bay’; Yule 
Tide, the Christmas number of Casseli'r, with a repro- 
duction of Mr. Yeames's most touching and delightful 
picture of ‘Prisoners of War’; and Sampson Low's 
Annual, with two coloured plates, and stories by Mr. 
Blackmore, Mr. Clark Ruasel!, and we know not how 
many other writers of repute. . 


Tue Rioister Sccorery, which is now in 
course of formation, has our heartiest approval, and ie, 
in fact, a society for which we have long prayed. We 
can but advise our rs to communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W, Fergusson Irvine, 18, Devon- 
shire Road, Claughton, Cheshire, or the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. E. A. Fry, of 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. A 
distinguished committee and liet of patrons are an- 
nounced. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents, 

We myst call special allention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the rame and 
address cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspond: nts 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are request: d 
to head the second communicetion “ Duplicace,” 

J. 8. Ristey (“A bolt from the blue ”).—The history 
of this phrase was, for the purposes of the ‘N. EB. P.,’ 
fully discussed in See 7" 8, iii. 388, 522; iv. 
212, £33. The phrase is employed by Carlyle. 

W. (‘Saloop").—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8. yi 
463 ; vii, 35. 

A. W.—Genre, in English art, is generally applied to 
pictures dealing with details of common life. In France 
it includes portraits, and is opposed to historical and 
landecape art, 

(“ Antipode )—The use of the word in 
the phrase you quote seems justifixble. Consult ‘New 
Erglieh Dictionsry,’ under “ Antipodes.”’ 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we co not print; aud 

exception. 


to this rule we can make no 
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K-PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
Non Heraldic THOMAS MORING, 52, High Holborn, 


W.C. Retablicbed 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Bighth Edition. With 3 Pilates. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the of asircnomy to be brought up 
te date.” uardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Third Bdition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Cometary 


most interesting Facts Mg the History of Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. PRA 


Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


BOWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockepur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


NOZES and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 
1892, and ryt Tth and Zist, 1803, contains a BiIBLIU 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-bulidings, 
Chancery-iane, B.C. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev. 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several !lundred Iustrations, 
Vol. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol, XVI, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 


Ry the late Very Rev. HUSENBETII, D.D, 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions. 
By the Rev, AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints,’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the wre" to the Old Testament Canon which were 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


“Honest Water which ne'er left man i the mire.” 
Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


e 99 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


ae under Special Warrant to Her Nelety the 


and to H.R.H. the Prince of 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 


35s.; or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-boties, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. livered free. Cases and botti 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany, 


GREAT INJUSTICE is very often done 
because some self-assertive people imagine it is next to impos 
sivle to make an error, Shakespeare must have made an analytical 
study of the human heart before he uttered those warning words, ‘ Man 
know thyself, then others barn to know.” This is « lesson we should 
all try and perfect ourselves in, and whea this has — cane we +t - 
face the significant fact that unless we cultivate good hi ey 
and happiness cansot abide with as. HOLLOWAY's raid 
usto do this. The most eminent medical men agree that for the 
vation of good health and cure of Chere Dothing te causal them. them. 


in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions ; “the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate ‘and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and R ; anda G i 
Introduction to the Apocrypha. 


Ry the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fe anne of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, Ws 6d 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED Tu 
THE COURSE OF THE CHURISIIAN YEAR. 


it may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persia 
rvan, 48, 6d.; moroceo, 6s. Royal 24ma, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
morocco, ts. 6d, Foolscap cloth, 4s, 64 ; Persian 
6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPEL 


Containing ‘he Narrative of Our Bessed | ord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of B.ith and W 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, c'oth, és, 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS, 
THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
By Sir CHARLES LAWSON, Fellow of the University of Madras. 


With 3 Photogravure Portraits, a Photogravure large Plate of the Trial Scene at Westminster Hall, 
78 other Illustrations (including 29 Sketches by the Author), and 7 Facsimiles. 


8vo, 108. 6d. 
“A ure of the personal character and, details of his private life. The book is an engross record 
Hastings gathered from authentic! of a life full of interest and variety.” —St. James's 


surround Les of 


sources, compiled with much skill and patience, and | 
and | from various sources are of extreme interest, and the value 


copiously illustrated from contemporary 


“ Not a few of the details which the author has compiled 


portraits 
caricatures, as well as by representations of localities of the book is enhanced by numerous portraits and facsimile 
associated with Warren Hastings's life and family.”— 7imes. | letters, &c.”— World. 


“This painstaki presentation of a distinguished | 
Englishman is vary chasuiiag, and adds another tribute to 
one who served his country faithfully, and whose merits 
were not less accentuated by the hatrec ‘of his enemies than 
by the admiration of his frien:1s."—Daily Telegraph. 
“The secret of the charm of the author's contribution to 
this chapter of national biography lies in the frankly per- 
nature of its contents. e believe that the personal 
details and the illustrations of this delightful book will give 
most people a more vivid idea of the great reat drama its 
actors than even the periods of Macaulay.” 
Saturday Review. 


“The name of Warren Stine will alwage occupy a 
foremost place in the annals of Indian history, and those 
who are familiar with the stirring events of his career will 
owe a debt of gratitude to the au for the opportunity be 
has given them of making closer acquaintance with the 


“ There remained a y+ and more endearing aspect of 
Hastings’s career that bad not been specially touched, and 
it has fallen to the author of this pleasant volume to portray 
it, and to y it with great felicity. The particular 


| charm of the volume lies in the profusion of illustrations of 


all kinds with which it is compos. « which form a perfect 
thesaurus of illustrative matter.” — Bookseller. 

“ An attractive picture of the personal characteristics and 
surroundings of Warren Hastings.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“It isa work which calls for thanks and commendation. 
It is worth high praise.”— Scotsman, 

“The author gives us most — historical information, 
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